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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled 4 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’? moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify "Bokery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 









2. International 


MIitlLIinGgG COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VE LveT! 


Cake Flour 





“BAKERY PROVED’ "TRACE MARK 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
ls an Integral Part 


of All Efficient Mills 


A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If 
you are operating with a make- 
shift system why not get some 
real savings with a J-H designed 


bulk storage and packing plant? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 


North ee Miller j 4 We Are of 4 for 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 

GEORGE E, SWARBRECK, Managing Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E, NEWELL, Associate Editor 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Assistant Editor 
THOMAS E. LETCH, Assistant Editor 

L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
Boulevard.,, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
179. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Wilfred E. Lingren. 


EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Room 3214, 551 Fifth G | B RA LTA R KANSAS BEST 


Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele- F| 
type, N'Y 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales Flour our 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; Walter 
C. Smith, Editorial Assistant. 
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SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor “In the Heart of Kansas” 


2-1350, Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager; James W. Wichita,  @elatters 
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CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 
Washington Correspondent. 


Gladiola 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged 
to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 
changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 
least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable 
from ‘postmen. 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 









FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Examples are SET... ¢ 
... NOT SPOKEN 

Looks like his dad... Chances are, he'll grow up to think synagogue... and you'd like to grab 

Walks like his dad... \ike his dad. For Pop’s the hero... forty extra winks. You can’t blame 

Acts like his dad... and the way he does things, the way _ him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 

he acts, is “the right way.” in God... in life... in himself. . . if 

Think of that next time you’re tired — you haven’t shown him where to look 

when it’s time to go to church or for it, 
Show them the this week! 
LOW Liem F way eee LIWS WEEK. 
Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 

. os 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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THe KELLY- 
een | §=6ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 

















SAFE i 
A BAY 
% STATE 
BECAUSE: _ 
Weh 
e have been millers of NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 




















& 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. We Operate 
WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS Our Own 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS Laboratories 
109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Including 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Pilot Bakery 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent ¥ 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 




























In the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour, we work as a team 
with the baker always toward the 
production of a top-notch loaf. 
POLAR BEAR is a good team 
player. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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At last... big packer 
performance 


at little packer price... 











Here is a lightweight, portable, automatic 
performer that will handle any product that 
establishes an angle of repose. Typical exam- 
ples: rice, sugar, corn, cracker meal, poultry 
feeds, granite grits, salt and dry chemicals. 


Bemis Packer-Ette will reduce your costs 
through accuracy, speed and efficiency. It is 
just the packer for you in any operation that 
does not justify a heavy-duty permanent in- 
stallation. 


Packer-Ette gives you so many benefits and 
features that it is impossible to do more than 
hit the high spots here. You'll want to get all 
the facts. Ask your Bemis Man... or write 
us for folder and details. 


JUST LOOK... 


SPEED — Up to eight 100-lb. bags per min- 
ute, depending on flow characteristics of your 
product, 


ACCURACY — Plus or minus 2% ounces or 
better on 100-lb. bags, depending on product 
characteristics. Self-aligning and self-cleaning 
knife edges of the scale assure consistent, 
accurate weights. 


OPERATING EASE —The operator places 
an empty bag on the filling tube and starts the 
cycle by depressing the foot switch . . . that’s 
all. The bag holder opens automatically 
when the filling cycle is complete. All controls 
are at eye level. 


BEMIS VICON® FEEDER —A unique means of 
moving products from supply hopper to scale 
beam; a two-stage pulsating feeder tray first 
feeds rapidly, then at a rate which can be con- 
trolled for accuracy. When the exact. weight 
is reached, the feeder cuts off and the filled 
bag is deposited automatically on the sewing 
machine conveyor. 


CAPACITIES —From 25 lbs. to 150 Ibs. Easi- 
ly adjustable for varying bag sizes. 


TAKES LIMITED SPACE — Width, 26’; 
depth, 42”; maximum over-all height, 97%’; 
minimum, 76”, 


LIGHT AND PORTABLE —Shipping weight, 
600 Ibs. Portable mounting for use in various 
locations. 


NO INSTALLATION SERVICE —Just move 
it in and plug into a 110-volt, 60-cycle line, 
All electrical equipment enclosed in cast-iron 
explosion-proof boxes. 


The New Bemis Packer-Ette! 





+ 
iar Remis General OMices—M Leva 2, Mo 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


a 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 











Z 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 














WESTERN CAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour <9 006 Hedy 


s” g 
Mills Limited RS Pine BE 7 















PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
NS Tee ee LS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 








ie + 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lae of the Woods ~~ Co., Limited 


Cable Address 








ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal! USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


a 








a4 
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WASHINGTON Italy's available 
ipply of bread wheats is greatly in 
excess « quantities needed for do- 
tic requirements but is finding it 
ecessa import substantial quan- 
tithe a m wheat, according to a 
Fore \gricultural Service report. 
The excess of non-durum wheat is 


1 record 1955 crop and 

ement commitment un- 

is obligated to accept 
Argentina 


As i ilt of the ernment’s 


poli t naintain a hi level of 
nationa sufficiency in wheat 
Ita s 195 wheat area amounted 
to 123 million acres compared with 


12.1 million in 1953 and 1954. The 


yvernment’s program for wheat is 


being implemented by a high sup- 
port price and by compulsory deliv- 
eries of not less than 20% of the 
crop to a ernment wheat pool 


The government's support price for 


all home wn wheat of the 1955- 
6 crop delivered to the pool remains 
at the preceding year’s level of 6,800 


to 7,090 lire per quint il ($2.96 to 
$3.07 bu.) for non-durum and 7,100 
to 8.050 lire ($3 to $3.44 bu.) for 
durum 

Excludi: imports and making no 


allowam for 


Italy's 195 


both durur 


year-end carryover, 
6 supply estimate for 
ind non-durum wheat is 
accompanying 


is outlined in the 


table 


Durum Deficit 


Italy’s 1955 durum wheat crop was 
6.7% higher than that of 1954, ac- 
cording to the FAS. Consumption re- 


wheat 
normal 


quirements for that type of 
are expected to exceed the 
of 2 million tons in 1955-56 because 
of the content of the 
1955 crop. If allowance is made for 


(June 30, 1956) 


protein 


i norma ear-end 








W. H. Liebetrau 


APPOINTED—Arkell & Smiths has 
named William H. Liebetrau to super- 
vise direct sales activities in the 
southern division territory formerly 
handied by Bill Wellings, who, for 
reasons of health, has been trans- 
ferred to the Wellsburg, Va., plant, 
where he will be office manager. Mr. 
Liebetrau is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and a Korean 
war veteran. He was previously as- 
sociated with Bauer & Black, selling 
industrial tapes in the Southeast. His 
home is in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bread Wheats Plentiful in 
Italy; Durum Supply Short 


carryover, the country’s durum wheat 
deficit this year may be estimated 
at about 400,000 metric tons (14.7 
million bushels). This shortage, how- 
ever, is being offset by imports of 
durum wheat from Turkey, Argentina 
and other areas, and by purchases of 
dark hard winter wheat from the U.S 

Italy has already taken approxi- 
mately 70,000 tons (2.6 million bush- 
els) of U.S. hard winter wheat this 


season. Approximately 75,000 tons 
(2.8 million bushels) of durum will 
be provided under the terms of the 
agreement with Turkey which actu- 
ally calls for deliveries of 100,000 
tons annually. Under its 1952 trade 
agreement with Argentina, that coun- 
try will provide 50,000 tons (1.8 mil- 
lion bushels) of durum. In addition, 
Italy has imported or contracted for 
imports of approximately 180,000 
tons (6.6 million bushels) of durum 
wheat from other countries, includ- 
ing 90,000 tons (3.3 million bush- 
els) from Canada 

Italy’s 1955 non-durum crop ex- 
ceeded that of 1954 by 38.6%. Even 





without taking into account its im- 
port commitments under the exist- 
ing trade agreement with Argentina, 
the country’s 1955-56 supply of non- 
durum wheat amounts to 9,375,000 
metric tons. This is more than suf- 
ficient to take care of consumption 
needs and a normal year-end carry- 
over. No increase in domestic con- 
sumption of non-durum wheat is ex- 
pected at present price levels, ac- 
cording to the FAS 

Reexportation Rights Secured 

Under the terms of its 5-year 
trade agreement with Argentina, 
Italy is obliged to take 450,000 tons 


i ntinued on page ) 


Fumigate Grain as you Store it..... 
the A-U-T'O-M-AT-I'C way 
with CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 


GRAVITY DOES THE WORK! Cyanocas 
is so easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs 
no weighing, mixing, measuring. The ac- 
curate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a 
steady stream of dry fumigant into the 
grain in just the right amount. Result 
—insect kills approaching 100‘% at a cost 
lower than any other method giving 
comparable results! CYANOGAS does not 
affect germination and has no injurious 
effects on milling or baking qualities when 
used as directed. A Cyanamid Service 
Representative will be glad to advise you 


on initial installation of convenient 
CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write 
today for complete information 


Kill Rodents Outdoors with 
CYANOGAS® A-Dust. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo 
5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis, 10, Mo 
3505 N. Kimboll Ave, Chicago 16, 
Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark 
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HOUSEKEEPING 






You bet we do! With a 
constant eye to scrupulous 
cleanliness, our sanitation 
engineers not only set strict 
standards of purity, but, as 
Company executives, they train 
mill personnel and police 

all mill properties and 
procedures to enforce these rigid 





specifications. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


Myti-Strong e« Miss Minneapolis ¢ Minneapolis Best 
Maplesota e Commander ¢ Gigantice VNA « Cream Loaf « Empress 
Larabee’s Best ¢ Sun Loaf « Bakemaster « High Top 
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MNF Features 


Highlights of the Millers 
National Federation Conven- 
tion in Kansas City this week 
are given special editorial 
attention in this issue. Here 
are some of the features: 


Main Convention 


Details Page 9 
Walsh-Healey Policy Page 9 
MNF President's 


Address Page 9 


Outgoing President's 

Address Page 10 
Page 10 
Page 11 
Page 18 


82 Presidents 
World’s New Mills 


Grain Standards 











Special Group on 
MNF Objectives, 


Structure Named 


KANSAS CITY—A _ special com- 
nittee to study the objectives and 
tructurs f the Millers National 
Federation was appointed by presi- 
dent G. S. Kennedy following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
federation here April 23 

Howard Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneap was named chairman 
Other members are: Robert V. Har- 
ri Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich J. Allen Mactier, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, and 
John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co Seattle Wash 

The committee was authorized to 
reexamine the activities of the fed- 
eration and make recommendations 
for wa n which the organization 
can be made more useful to the 
embershiy 

‘ S THE STAFF OF re 
BULK FACILITIES 

GREAT FALLS, MON’ Facili- 
ties are being installed here by the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. to permit 
bulk loading of flour on rail cars 
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Flour Milling Industry Should Move 
To the Offense in Over-All Wheat 
Utilization Planning, Federation Told 


KANSAS CITY—Flour 
an important industry, G. S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., new presi- 
dent of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, emphasized in his inaugural 
address at the federation annual 
meeting here April 23 

In the U.S. the products of wheat 
account for a substantial part of the 
national diet, while elsewhere in the 
world the great surge of mill build- 


milling is 


ing is a testimonial to milling’s in- 
ternational importance and vitality. 
Flour milling is here to stay, Mr 


Kennedy said, in indicating his be- 
lief that the industry should move 
from a defensive phase to an of- 


fensive one. Industry thinking should 
not be limited to any one category 
of wheat consumption, he empha- 
sized. Instead, he said, millers shou'd 
think of the over-all use of wheat, 
whether in the form of bread flour, 
breakfast cereals, frozen products or 
other modern merchandising devel- 
opments. (See Mr. Kennedy's text 
below.) 

Mr. Kennedy that he 


also said 


did not take his election to the of- 
fice of president of the federation 
as an honorary position. He pledged 
that he would devote his efforts ac- 
tively to the interests of the flow 
milling industry 


Foundation 


Similar optimism 
of the flour milling industry was in- 
dicated by J. A. Mactier of the Ne 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma 
ha, in describing the program of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, of which com- 


for Growth 


over the future 


mittee he is chairman. Mr. Mactie1 
cited the great upsurge in population 

a child being born every seven 
second is a firm foundation for 
food industry growth 


“Now we should realize that this 
growth in population is not for the 
benefit of the flour milling indus 
try. Other will want a 
place in this girl's diet 
wheat flour has had to 
and make room for other 
certainly there were reasons why 
had to be, Perhaps there is 


sole 
large! 
Historically 

move 


foods 


ove! 
foods and 
this 
reason 





Millers National Federation 
Adopts Walsh-Healey Policy 


KANSAS CITY~--A five-point pol- 


icy statement on Walsh-Healey pro- 
ceedings was adopted by the direc- 
tors of the Millers National Federa- 


tion here April 23. The 
moving 


Secretary of 


Labor is toward hearings to 


determine the prevailing minimum 
wage level in the flour milling in- 
dustry for application under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which governs 


labor conditions of 
tractors 


government con- 


declared 
policy 


Directors 
eration 


that the fed- 
shall be as follows: 


members of the 
advised of de 
that members 
participate in 


To keep the 
Rat promptly 
velopments in order 
desiring so to do may 


any hearings or take such other 
steps as they may deem advisable 
in their own interest 


hearings 
generally 


2. To participate in any 
on behalf of the industry 
to the end that the interests of the 
industry as a whole shall be protect 
ed to the extent possible 

3. To advance and support the con 


(Continued on page a) 








MNF COVERAGE 


Coverage of the Millers National 
Federation convention in Kansas City 
this week was by Harvey E. Yantis 
and George E. Swarbreck of the Min- 
neapolis office and Martin E. Newell 
and James W. Miller of the Kansas 





City office of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

why this trend has to continue, but 
I do believe that we in this room have 
it within our power to slow down 
the rate of decrease in per capita 


consumption enough so that our in- 
dustry’s total production catches on 
to the upward rise in our nation’s 
population 

“I am confident that the past ef 
forts of the Wheat Flour Institute 
have favorably affected the consump- 
tion rate, but I would question wheth- 
er we should not do more to main- 
tain our place in the market, Well- 
maintained mills will be of little val- 
ue to us without a well-maintained 
market,” Mr, Mactier said 

The role played by wheat 
ards is of vital economic importance 
to the flour milling industry, W. H 
Bowman of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, chairman of the grain 
grades committee, said in express- 
ing federation policy on this sub- 
ject. Millers are convinced that the 
official wheat standards in the 
of No. 1 and No, 2 
represent as high 
as is practical, he 


stand- 


case 
grades should 
a level of quality 
said 

Mr jowman 
of grain 


reviewed the 
and said 


history 


grades that ree 


ommendations for changes in the 
official wheat standards are being 
carefully reviewed by the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture 





Before the Millers National Federation . . . 


MNF Head Cites Opportunity for Profit, Service 


Ihe i uuneement which I am 
ibout to make will not be consid- 
red as world shaking by the public 
pre but there are many millers 
vho will receive it with raised eye- 

ws and some degree of skepticism 
lhe nnouncement is simply this 
Flour milling is here to stay 

We speak of declining per capita 

umpt I do not have the fig- 

! read n the tip of my tongue 
but roug! in the US the total 
food intake per person amounts to 
1,600 lb. per year. Even though per 
pita « imption of wheat is down 

t 120-1 I per per n, it still 
ins 1 t bout 7° of the diet is 
the f f food from wheat 
Whether t is in bread biscuits, 
breakfast reals, cakes acaroni, 
frigerated doughs, every 


rteenth mouthful in the American 


EDITOR'’s NOTE Among the highlights 
of the Millers National Federation conven- 
tion program in Kansas City this week was 
the inaugural address of G. &. Kennedy, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, new presi- 
dent of the MNI The text of his address 
begins on this page 


diet is a mouthful of food 
flour. Every fourteenth time the 
move up and down in a meal, the 
molars are chewing food from flour 
To have such a franchise in the 
American economy where 165 million 
people are eating better than ever 
before in history is not an occasion 
for gloom and foreboding. It is a 
responsibility for service and 
portunity for profit. If we hay 
in either our service responsibility 
or our profit opportunity, we have 
only ourselves to blame 

This industry, in one 
other, goes back to at 
B.C. and in the 4,500 
years, it has seen not 
ing war, the ravage of 
desolation of famine and crop failure 
but in addition has seen the 
overturn of civilization itself on sev- 
eral occasions 


The rolling 


from 
jaws 


an Op- 


e failed 


form or an- 
2,500 
intervening 
only devastat- 
invasion, the 


least 


also 


majestic 


history of 


man's struggle for existence in the 
western world has always included 
a search for more wheat lands. Just 


as oil is a key to empires 


today, 


lock 
no cohesive 
In recent 


without 
joining 
years, 


wheat has been the 
which there was 
together of peoples 


Italy is an example of the difficulties 
of a virile people seeking expansion 
without wheat lands. Great Britain 
is a prime example of the power of 
wheat in an expanding Common 
wealth. Holland, Portugal, Spain are 


examples of expansion of effort that 
failed to hold together for lack of 
wheat supplies. Norway and Sweden 
are examples of locked in 
for lack of it 

Wheat is important in world order 
With the exception of Russia, which 
up to 1917 tried to be a part of the 
western world, democracy and wheat 
growing walked hand in hand from 
the golden age of Pericles to the 


peoples 


latest election in Australia 
The miller has played an impor 
tant part of the growth of the west 


ern world from the days of the mor- 
tar and wheel before the founding of 
Rome and the birth of the Christian 
world, through the era of windmills 


‘f 





G. S&S. Kennedy 
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Soil Bank Payment Not 
Legal, USDA Chief Says 


By JOUN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 


’ 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Although the 
House of Representatives failed to 
override President Eisenhower's veto 
of the Congress-approved farm bill, 
there remains an aftermath of dis- 
agreement over farm legislation. 

The House committee on appropri- 
ations set aside $1.2 billion to finance 
oll bank operations but Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, said 
his department does not have full le- 
‘al authority from laws now on the 
hooks to spend the sum, Opposition 
congressional spokesmen intimate 
that Mr. Benson does have such au- 
thority 

Mr. Benson, in a prepared state- 
ment, said he doubts that such au- 
thority now does exist and if such 
a construction could be made of some 
old acts, the amount of money au- 
thorized to be spent in any one year 
on a soil bank operation would be 
considerably less than the $1.2 bil- 
lion officially estimated as necessary 
to do the job. 

Mr. Benson bluntly called the 
House appropriations committee ac- 
tion in approving the $1.2 billion 
fund a “gold brick.” 

It was USDA's desire to proceed 
it once in contracting with farmers 
so the soll bank effects in reducing 
surplus crops would be fully opera- 
tive in 1957 since the drawn out 
congressional discussion of the farm 
bill seriously curtailed the chances of 
wetting it into effect on 1956 crops 
It is said that Mr. Benson had 
planned to make cooperative con- 
tracts with producers of some of the 
major crops as quickly as possible and 
grant those cooperators signing up 
an advance payment this summer, 

USDA planned to spend about $500 
million in such advances on contracts. 
USDA attorneys doubt that the ap- 
propriations measure carries that au- 


thority. The Senate agriculture 
mittee heard Mr. Benson's report or 
the USDA interpretation of the law 
on this subject but the Sx 
mittee has done nothing 


com 


nate cor 


thus far to 


push through the new soil bank 
islation which the White House r« 


quested in the veto me we on the 
farm bill 
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August A. Busch, Jr., 
Takes Chairman Post 


ST. LOUIS—August A 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in ad 
dition to his duties as president and 
chief executive office: 

Mr. Busch succeeds Erberhard At 
heuser in the post of chairman. M: 
Anheuser, associated with the con 
pany for 60 years, will remain as a 
director. Starting with the compan 
in 1896 as a shipping clerk, he wa 
named a director in 1912, vice presi 
dent in 1913 and general sales man 
ager in 1946. Mr. Anheuser, 76, be 
came chairman of the board in 1950 


Canadian Seamen May 
Strike Lakes Carriers 


WINNIPEG—-While the pos 
of a strike by seamen on Canadian 
grain carriers on the Great Lakes 
appears to be developing 
official announcement that 
tion will be taken. If a strike did ma 
terialize it would cripple the m 
ment of Canadian exports to 
overseas destination 


susch, Jr 


ibility 


there is 1! 


strike a 


grain 


Negotiations between Great Lake 
shipping companies and the 
ers’ International Union were report 
ed Jate last week to have broken 
down. The union was reported to be 
asking for wage increases averaging 
100% plus fringe benefits 


Seafar 





IWA Sales for April 11-17 Reported; 
Year’s Total 107 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON ~— The Commodity 
Credit Corp, has confirmed sales dur- 
ing April 11-17 of 3,008,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1955-56 
quotas, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 

Sales for the week included 132,- 
189 ewt, flour (308,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent), and 2,700,000 bu, wheat. 
‘he importing countries principally 
involved in the week's sales were 
Austria, Germany and India, 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955- 
56 year on June 27, 1955, total 107,- 
201,000 bu. 

The USDA has released a report 
of total 1955-56 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through April 
13, 1956. As indicated in the title, 
the report shows separate quantities 
for wheat and for flour expressed 
in metric tons of wheat or wheat 
equivalent, Total U.S. sales of flour, 
equal to 593,000 metric tons wheat 
equivalent, represent 9,351,491 cwt. 
of flour (see page 22.) 


On April 17 the USDA announced 


that sales to the Belgian Congo 
could be resumed. This is based on 
information received from the Lon 
don Wheat Council that the quota 


for this territory has been increased 

On April 12 the USDA announced 
that the 1955-56 quota 
Indonesia had been filled 


assigned to 





inenen Doline Corp. 
Closes 76 Retail Shops 


NEW YORK— The 
chain of 76 retail shops of the Hans 
com Baking Corp. was announced 
April 23 by Richard Princes pre ident 
He said that the corporation 
losing money 

Mr. Prince said the closing went in 
to effect April 21 and that 450 em 
ployees received two weeks and ac 
cumulated vacation pay. The 
tion of 30 of the retail shops will be 
taken over by Cushman’s Sons, In 

The Hanscom company was a sub 
sidiary of the Gottfried Baking Co 
Inc. Mr. Prince said that Gottfried 
would continue to supply products to 
restaurants, hotels 


closing of the 


had been 


opera 


and institutions 
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32 Presidents Have Served Federation 


KANSAS CITY—G. 8S. Kennedy, new president of the Millers National 
Federation, is the 32nd leader which the group has named in its 54-year 


history. 


Mr. Kennedy, a vice president of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is the 
first MNF president to be chosen from his company. 

The presidents’ roster is as follows: 

Bernard A. Eckhart, Chicago—1902-04. 

John W. Burk, Springfield, Ohio—1906-08. 

William E, Castle, Louisville—1908-10. 

Dwight W. Baldwin, Minneapolis—1910-11. 


Hosea B. Sparks, 
Andrew J. Hunt, 
Mark N. Mennel, 
Samuel Plant, St. 
Fred J. Lingham, 
Fdward M,. Kelly, 
\. L. Goetzmann, 


Alton, 


La Crosse, 


Iil.—1911-12, 

Arkansas City, Kansas—1912-14, 
Toledo—1914-16. 
Louis—1916-18. 

Lockport, N.Y.—1918; 1933-34. 
Nashville, Tenn.—1918-20. 

Wis.—1920-22. 


Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas—1922-24. 


Tipton 8. 
Sydney 


Blish, Seymour, 
Anderson, 


Ind.—1924-25. 
Minneapolis—1925-29. 


Benjamin W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio—1925-27. 
Henry L. Beecher, New Ulm, Minn.—1927-29. 
Carl B. Warkentin, Kansas City—1929-31. 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis—1931-32. 


Frank Hutchinson, 
Jess B. Smith, 
Frank J. Allen, 


Salina, 
Winona, 


Lawrenceburg, 


Ind.—1932-33. 


Kansas—1934-37. 
Minn.—1935-37. 


O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash.—1937-38. 


Fred Borries, 


Louisville—1938-40. 


Ward Magill, Wichita, Kansas—1940-42. 
Willis C. Helm, Minneapolis—1942-44, 
Carlton D. McKenzie, Quincy, Mich.—1944-46, 


W. P. Bomar, 
John L. Locke, Seattle, 


Fort Worth, Texas—1946-48, 
Wash.—1948-50. 


Howard W. Files, Minneapolis—1950-52. 
Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, Kansas—1952-54, 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky.—1954-56. 


G. S. Kennedy, Minneapolis—1956- 





Frank A. Yost, Retiring Head 
Of MNF, Welcomes Successor 


KANSAS CITY Frank A. Yost, 


Hopkin ville (Ky.) Milling Co..-de- 
livered the following presidential ad- 
dress to the 54th annual convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
here this week 


‘This is a moment to which I come 
with varied and mixed emotions—re- 
lief and regret, satisfaction and frus- 


tration, thankfulness and sadness 
and, finally, pleasure 

My feeling of relief is to have 
come to the end of the special duties 


ind chores and responsibilities that 
i! attached to the office of presi- 
dent of the Millers National Feder- 
ation. All of you have had special 


responsibilities at one time or the 
other and you know the feeling of 
relief that comes when the term of 
office, or the special assignment, is 
concluded. That relief I am now be- 


ginning to experience 

regret 
that during the past two years more 
couldn't have been accomplished for 
the industry members 


“There is also a feeling of 


and for ou 


The federation is a very useful or 
ganization but I would like some- 
how to have helped to increase and 
enlarge this service—-and not only 
increased its usefulness, but to have 
helped convince every member that 
every service of the federation, 
Wheat Flour Institute and export 


division are so useful that none could 
or should be without them 
“There is, however " 


satisfaction for the 


feeling of 
many things that 
A lot of 


form of 


have been done 
tine in the 
ington news 
handling of 


this is rou- 
Wash- 
committee reports and 
routine correspondence 
and telephone calls by various mem- 
bers of the staff. We have, also, many 
special committees, and during the 
last year in particular, we have had 
a very useful and inspiring merchan- 


bulletins 


dising clinie in St. Louis developed 
and conducted by Vic Engelhard, and 
useful Package 
Weights Conference which was pre- 
sented by the top experts in package 
weight controls of some of our mem- 
ber companies. We have had an in- 
creased usefulness of the Wheat 
Flour Institute with its various serv- 
ices and have had a tremendousfy 
increased activity and interest in the 
Sandwich Month Promotion 

“Then, there is that feeling of 
frustration which is about the most 


followed by a very 


unsatisfactory feeling that anyone 
can have. This has come over the 
one special problem that has con- 


cerned me, as it has many. A prob- 
lem which some think should be 
solved by the Millers National Fed- 
eration but for which no solution 
has been found. I mean the unusual, 
much discussed and highly criticized 
sales practices and promotions that 
have been prevalent during the last 
two years and which seem to show 
no sign of lessening in recent weeks 
There is a general feeling that many 
units producing family flour are not 
operating with satisfactory margins; 
ind, if they have any profits for 
their company, it is coming from 
something besides family flour sales 
This is certainly not a healthy con- 
dition; and, as some of our members 
have said, is certainly not fitting that 
such an important food as wheat 
flour should not be dignified enough 
to be sold at a fair price that would 
maintain our companies and our com- 
panies’ properties and allow us to 
improve and modernize them in keep- 
ing with up-to-date milling practices 
and technology. 

“I wish that something could have 
been done to put us on the track 
toward better merchandising prac- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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KANSAS CITY HOST 
FOURTH TIME 


KANSAS CITY —For the fourth 
time since the founding of the Mill- 
ers National Federation in 1902, the 
group has met in Kansas City. The 


MNF meetings held here prior to 
this year were in 1905, 1912 and 
1922. Last year’s meeting was at 


Minneapolis. From 1916 through 1954 
all MNF meetings were held in Chi- 
cago, with two exceptions—the 1922 
meeting in Kansas City and the 1938 
event which was in St. Louis, 





Wheat Products 
Substantial Part of 


Security Program 


WASHINGTON 
flour 


Wheat and wheat 


accounted for more than one 
third of the expenditure for surplus 
igricultural commodities under the 
Mutual Security Program during 
March 


The International Cooperation Ad- 


ministration announced that during 
the first nine months of fiscal year 
1956, $259 million of surplus agricul- 


tural products had been financed by 


ICA for use in the Mutual Security 
Program of which $70 million was 
authorized during March 

Some $93 million financed the sale 
of wheat and wheat flour, while an- 
other $79.5 million, or 30%, was used 
for raw cotton. About $15 million 
was used for each of four commodity 
categories—-coarse grains, fats and 
oils, sugar and milk products—and 
smaller amounts for meat, rice, beans, 
hides and skins, eggs and fruit 

Under Mutual Security legislation, 


are sold for local 
to friendly countries par- 
the Mutual Security Pro- 
local currencies are then 
ince mutual defense pro- 


the commodities 
currencies 

ticipating lu 
gram. Thes« 
used to adv 


grams or to finance economic devel- 


opment 
Korea received the largest author- 
ization for surplus commodity sales. 


The Philippines and Israel each re- 


ceived some $10 million in authoriza- 
tions during March, while smaller 
amounts went to Austria, Greece, 
Guatemala, Italy, Pakistan, Spain, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Turkey, Vietnam 
and Yugoslavia 

ere S THE STAFF r re 


Charles Dawson Notes 


50 Years of Service 
MINNEAPOLIS 


mn i sak 


Chalmers 


Charles F 
representative in 
Manufacturing 


Daw- 
Allis- 
Company's 


Minneapolis district office, recently 
yibserved 50 years of service in the 
flour mill field 

Mr. Dawson started to work in the 
engineering department of Nordyke 
& Marmon, Indianapolis, in 1906. He 


with 


ichinery 


Allis-Chalmers mill- 
engineerin depart- 
ment when it acquired Nordyke & 
Marmon in 1926 

Many of the 
China 


ca, and 


continued 


inet mm 


flour mills shipped to 
Mexico, South Ameri- 
parts of the world, as 
various parts of the US., 
designed by Mr. Dawson. He 
wiated with the Minne- 
apolis district office since 1935 

Mr. Dawson's affiliations include 
the Association of Operative Millers 
and the International Institute of 
Milling Technolgy 


J ipan 
other 
well as 
were 
ha been as 
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Before the Millers National Federation . . . 


’s New Flour Mills 


The World 


By George E. Swarbreck 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Among the 
speakers on the April 24 morning 
program of the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention at Kansas City 
was George E. Swarbreck, managing 
editor of The Northwestern Miller. 
His topic was one originally allotted 
to Ralph Bouskill, the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. When Mr. 
Bouskill became ill Mr. Swarbreck 
was assigned the topic, Pictures of 
new mill installations were shown to 


illustrate the talk. The text of the 
talk follows: 
Investigations by The Northwest- 


ern Miller staff which have been un- 


derway about a year, reveal that 
since the end of the war—-a period of 
10 years—at least 441 new mills 


have been built throughout the world 
That is the tally recorded by the 
four major European firms engaged 
in the equipping of new mills 
There are more undoubtedly, for we 
have no way of knowing-—-the time 
and monetary cost of such an inquiry 
would be prohibitive—-what the 
world’s smaller mill builders such as 
those in Italy, France, Switzerland 


Germany and elsewhere have done 
in the past 10 years 
But we are safe in assuming that 


the bulk of the work 
by the four major 
MIAG of Germany, Buhler Bros., 
Inc., of Switzerland, Henry Simon, 
Ltd., and Thomas Robinson & Sons 


been done 
European firms 


has 


Ltd., of England, not necessarily in 
that order as far as volume of pro- 
duction is concerned. Those firms 


were good enough to make available 
the whole of their records on a con- 
fidential Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., too, has done a certain 
amount of foreign work-—-it is work- 
ing on a 3,500 ewt. mill for Flaiti 
right now—but that company’s fig 
ures are not included in the reckon 
ing 

Those 441 new mills involve a daily 
additional capacity of at least 450,000 
cwt. (Some individual millers will not 
allow their capacities to be revealed 


basis 


3ut capacities of the majority are 
known.) These mills range in size 
from a few sacks a day in North 
Africa, the Near Fast and elsewher« 
to mammoth 24,000 ick mill in 
3razil. Many of these mills, parficu- 
larly in Italy, France and the Med- 
iterranean countri« manufacture 
semolina and many are soft wheat 
mi'ls 

Not all of this capacity is actually 
new for some of it replaces capacity 
lost in Britain, Germany, France and 
in the Low Countries during the war 
Some replaces old capacities after 
demolition of the old mill by act of 
war or design. But these mills, de 
scribed as new in every sense of the 
word, do increase the world's ability 
to produce fiour and do add to that 
over-capacity which is such a prom 
inent feature of our industry today 


Of these 441 new mills, 323 are 
entirely pneumatic —an illustration of 
the way pneumatic have arrived 
since 1945 when the first two pneu- 
matic mis were established in 


Switzerland by the 
Daverio and Buh'er, Daver 


Swiss 


firms of 
oO beating 


juhler by a short head. The other 
118 mills have the conventional 
mechanical handling system, which 


shows 


that some millers still prefer 
that way despite the taunt of old 
fashionism so often voiced by the 
moderns. Mechanical handling still 


has a prominent part to play in mod 
ern flour milling techniques, of that 


there is no doubt 

New Construction Underway 

New mill construction is still go- 
ing on. Within a few days two new 
mills, each with a capacity of 2,000 
cwt., will start up in Japan. And we 
all know the plans that are being 
made in Venezuela, Guatemala, Cuba 
Puerto Rico Haiti indeed, all over 
the world for more and more ca 
pacity 

We at The Northwestern Miller 
took our inquiry a stage further 


again 
four 


with the 
machinery 
asked ourselves 
anyone 
a lot 


cooperation of the 

firms What we 
is a new mill? Would 
‘o to a miller spent 
of money on a complete 
and tell him he has not 
cou'd call a “new” 


cause it is 


who has 
remode|! 
got what one 
mill merely bi 


housed in an old building 


Of course not. These milling engi 
neers have a way of making the old 
fit the new. So that mill, remodeled 
is a new mill. Maybe it has not 
added to capacity, but it has added 
to efficiency. So let us take a look 
at the figures in that field 
472 Mills Remodeled 
The same four firms reveal that 
in the past 10 years they have re 
modeled 472 mills of varying capac 
ities. Of these, 195 were remodeled 


introduction of 

remodeled on 
These, let me 

reconstruction jobs. We 


to allow the pneu 


mati 277 were con 


ventional line stre 
are all major 
eliminated the 


added a 


smaller ones where a 


miller 


line of roller mill 
or installed some new purifiers. Thos 
195 mills with pneumatics involve 


about 290.000 ewt. of « ipacity the 
conventional models about 105.000 
cwt. This is not additional, but more 
efficient, more economical produ 
tion. In other words, the vast ex 
penditure of money involved allow 
the millers concerned to produce 
cheaper flour and better flour, That's 
where modernization pays off 


So our story concerns 913 mills at 
least. there are probably more. But 
these are all the major one 

I referred earlier to the mistfor 


a. eee 
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tunes—or should it be fortunes—ol 
war sparking the big buliding pro 
grams in Europe. The same goes for 


Korea. U.S. money is being used to 
rehabilitate the Korean flour mill 
ing industry, a project which was 


roundly 
Herman 
MNF 


and soundly 
Fakler on 


criticized by 
behalf of the 


No Report From Russia 


As part of our inquiry, we endeay 
ored to some information 
about the Russian flour milling in 
dustry. My file of correspondence 
With the Russian Embassy is almost 
the thickest in the collection. I re 
ceived some oh! so polite letters say 
ing the organization in 
looking after it and I 
I'm still waiting for 

Many Russian 
to the US and to Canada and they 
have shown everything they 
wished to see. Mr. Bulganin and Mr 
Kruschkey right now are in England 
bussing the babies and giving candy 
to the kids. There's nothing they are 
not allowed to see. Recently Canada 
sold a large quantity of wheat to the 
welcome because it 
helps cut our joint surpluses 

Included in the buying party was 
official of the Russian flour 
milling organization.-Mr. Bruhn. He 
expressed interest in seeing a Cana 
dian mill and was shown two for good 
measure, both pneumatic, Mr, Bruhn 
I am told, had a smattering of know! 
edge about pneumatics, but the dif 
ficulties of language forbade explana 
tion. However, I understand, he did 
say through an interpreter, that all 
mills in Russia are fully automatic 
and pneumatic. But we 
denied, despite our 
and hospitality 


obtain 


Moscow 
would 


wis 
hear 
soon SOOT, 


Visitors have come 


bee n 


Russians--a sale 


a senior 


here are 
open handedness 
any information from 


the source about thely 


methods and 


systems 
Maybe you will find it hard to be 
lieve that all Russian mills are auto 


matic and pneumatic, On the other 
hand, perhaps they have gone further 
along the pneumatic road than we 
think. We do know that they got 


hold of some valuable milling patents 
and MIAG of 
were ad 

towards the 
MIAG officials 


specifications 
When the 
vancing in Germany 
cose of the war. the 
in Brunswick decided that for safe 
ty’s sake their flour milling docu 
ments should be transported to their 
other factory at Dresden. Thi 
turned out not sale 
imagined, The Russians got the lot 
and, to add insult to injury 
all the MIAG machinery, used for 
making flour milling and other 
equipment and transported it to Ru 
ia 


from 


Germany allies 


plan 
to be as as they 


crated 


History of Poeumatics 
It is doubtful MIAG had 
done much pneumatic 


by 1045 


done by a 


whether 
in the way of 
some practical work 
staff man who 
1944 suit 
pneumatics have 
applied in other industris for 
DO years and 1909 « firm 
MIAG, took 


concerning “an 


Wis 
suhler 
started his experiments in 
the prim iples of 
been 
im early As 
since amalgamated with 
out a patent inven 
tion for a milling plant in which con 
veying of all products is exclu 
carried out 
central point.” But it wa 
years that the de 
effective in 


ively 
from a 
almost 40 


velopn ent be 


pneumatically 


later 
Carn practice 


Be that as it may, the Russian 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 


MILLS—Underlined in the talk on 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the world’s new 


flour mills to members of MNF was the rapid mill building developments in 


South America, 


milling industry undoubtedly got a 
big assist by looting the Germans 
And despite the setback, MIAG came 
strongly to build fine mills, 
both pneumatic and standard in its 
country and throughout the 


back 


own 
wo! id 

When in 
The 


Yea! AYVvO 


Germany on behalf of 
Northwestern Miller about five 
I was told that the Rus- 
ian industry was, or had been, head- 
ed by a woman, Natalie Kozmin, 
daughter of Prof, Kozmin, whose con- 
tributions to flour milling technol- 
ogy are well known, I was told, too, 
that the Russians had built since the 
var some colossal plants beyond the 
Urals. I have never had confirmation. 
We do know that the Russians sys- 
tematically adopted U.S, milling tech- 
niques over the years, as witness the 
article specially written for us by 
Mr. Pesakhowich, a milling engineer 
trained in Russia who now works in 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Russia might be a stiff competitor 


in the export field one day. A few 
years ago the Russians did offer 
flour to Ceylon but the poor quality 


caused rejection, Flour was offered 
elsewhere, I understand, but I have 
no evidence of any acceptances 


Threat to Export Business 

All these mills, new and remodeled, 
these more efficient plants do spell 
danger for U.S, export business. They 
in many cases, be worked more 
cheaply than U.S. plants, Wages are 
lower, for one thing. An operative in 
ome European countries is lucky if 
he pulls down $21 or $24 a week 
\nd that’s low these days, even over 
there 


can 


I! believe there will always be a 
demand for North American flour 
Andrew Taylor, the veteran Scottish 
importer, once told me “Laddie, the 
imported flour trade has been dying 
for 50 years, but it’s no de’ed yet.” 
You will recall that in 1947, the peak 
exporting year, exports from the 
U.S. were in the neighborhood of 76 
sacks, By 1949, U.S. trade 
had declined to 32 million sacks and 
the 1955 provisional figure is 21.5 
million 

Not all of this decline can be at- 
tributed to new mill construction by 
iny means, There are many other 
And in relation to the early 
1900's U.S. export trade today is not 
too badly off in terms of volume, In 
1905 the U.S. exported only a little 
than 17 million sacks—it was 
up to 30 million or so in 1907 but in 
1910 and 1911 it dipped below your 
present overseas sales, There were 
high and low years, thereafter. In 
1935, exports were down to 6.5 mil- 
lion. That figure of 21.5 million is 
nothing to be ashamed of. I know 


million 


reasons 


more 


Pictured at the left is the Anaconda 


mill located in Sao 
the Canadian millers 
MNF export program 
thing akin to envy 
The capacities of many of 
countries with prolific mill building 
projects are way beyond their do 
mestic needs. The Germans, for in 
stance, are over-milled 50%. Many 
other countries are in nearly as bad 
a shape. So what do they do, They 
come into the export markets, U.S 


look at the 


with some 


these 


markets, often undercutting the 
price. You are well aware of that 
How often in a list of tenders have 
there been German, Dutch, Austrian 
Swedish, Danish, French and Leb- 
anese millers all striving for busi 


ness. Australia, Canada and the Ar 
gentine are in there pitching, too 

Throughout the world there is a 
rapid growth of chauvinistic feeling 
that compels countries to make 
things for themselves. Invariably, the 
first thing they look at is flour for 
their bread. Apparently, they think 
domestic production, even if they 
have to import wheat, is much cheap 
er than buying flour abroad, The 
MNF has done much to point up the 
fallacy of this thinking and there is 
reason to believe that some countries 
are thinking twice before stepping 
into the flour milling picture 

In Mexico, one European firm has 
built 35 plants since the end of the 
war, 25 of them pneumatic. In Iran 
73 mills out of 84 have started oper 
ations since 1945 
mills, all modern, 
Look at Formosa 
ent 35 mills there 
established in 


In Iraq, six new 
have started up 
There are at pre 

29 of which were 
the past 10 years, In 
1950 flour production was 11,23 
metric tons, today it is rising to 
140,000 tons. In Colombia, six 
mills have been established or rebuilt 
in the past few years. Of course 
many of these mills are small but a 
lot of smallness can add up to big 


new 


ness 

Some countries have strict rules 
against new mills. Portugal is one 
The National Federation of Millers 
has been restricting the number of 
mills to the number producing in 


1934. New mills which may be autho: 


ized to replace obsolete units may 


not be larger than the old units. But 
the records of the engineers show 
that there has been replacement, and 


in consequence, greater efficiency. In 
India recently, a proposal for the 
modernization of the industry was 
presented to the planning commis 
sion in the hope of obtaining govern 
ment assistance. It was turned down, 
but some of the millers have mod 
ernized, They needed to do so. I saw 
some dusty mills in India during my) 
years in that country. The Brazilian 
government recently opened the way 
for the importation of new machin- 
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Paulo, Brazil. On the right is the mill of Francisco Corres at Mercedes, Ar- 
gentina,. Start-up of this mill is expected in the near future, according to 


South American milling experts. 


ery, despite the protests of the 
mills. And that country 
equipped industry 
There are many things in the U.S 
industry, many ways of doing things, 


other 


has a well 


that still surpass what others are 
doing. Just because the outside of a 
mill looks old and hallowed, it does 


not mean 
minute 


that it is not up to the 
in efficiency and know-how 
Many millers are spending money on 
modernization. The primary aim of 
an outlay is not to increase capacity 
necessarily, but to cut costs by more 
efficient operation making 
expensive commitments, a miller has 
to decide whether his outlay 
justified 


tefore 


can be 


Work of the AOM Lauded 
U.S. millers have one big advant 
age that no one else in the world has 
and that is the Association of Oper- 


ative Millers. It is the envy of mill 
ers all over the world 
The French have their milling 


school in Paris, reputed the best in 
the world. The Germans, too, have a 
highly regarded school. The milling 
engineers take trainees, the sons of 
milling families and anyone who 
shows aptitude and interest in the 
industry. But no other country has 
an organization for post graduate 
studies. For that is what the AOM 
provides. The regular district meet- 
ings, the annual technical confer 
ences-——this year at Dallas from May 
6-10—-provides vital information for 
plant superintendents, head millers 


and senior operational personnel, In 
attendance are representatives of 
the world’s major engineering com- 
panies American, Swiss, German 
and British. There is technical know- 
how to be had for the asking. All 
the benefits of world wide research 
and study are available. A 
the AOM program for Dallas is suf- 
ficient proof of that. I have millet 
friends in all parts of the world and 
they would give their eye teeth for 
a chance to go to Dallas next month 
Modern, efficient mills are not just 
the beautiful buildings. It's what's 
inside that counts—inside the mill 
and inside the head miller’s head 
But how is it possible to get an 


glance at 


efficient mill? Mills cost money. I’m 
going to quote an authority, Mr 
Philip Pillsbury. Last year, he told 


the operative 
Louis meeting: 
tory of 


millers at their St 
“Draw up an inven 
machinery and equipment 
note the age and condition of each 
machine and also its probable life 
Equipped with this schedule plan to 
budget capital expenditure over a 
period of several years. At the end 
of the selected period you will have 
a mill you can be proud of.” 

That's what these 


foreign millers 


did. Let’s face it. Many of them had 
government assistance in building 
their mills, better tax allowancs 
better depreciation terms. More im 
portantly, their countries have been 
able to achieve economic rejuvena 
tion with American aid dollar But 
U.S. miller too, can be proud of 
their mills 

The Europeans can make excellent 
purifiers and roller mills. They have 
pioneered pneumatics. The European 


millers regular reconstruc- 


tion programs and incorporate all the 


maintain 


latest deevlopments. But it is gen- 
erally recognized in foreign milling 
circles that there is much to be 
learned from the U.S. U.S. sifters 


are outstanding 
best wheat 
world 


The U.S. has the 
cleaning machines in the 
and they were evolved here 
So was the bran finisher and the bug 
killing machines. U.S. sanitation prac 


tices, the great lengths millers go to 
achieve cleanliness astonish the 
foreign visitor. Not that there are 


not clean mills abroad. In bulk stor 
age and packaging the U.S. leads the 
field. U.S. laboratory work and re 
search efforts to make better 
and more nutritious products cannot 
be given second place to anyone 
There are still many old 

mills around the world 
joined The Northwestern 
manager of the 
nine years 


and 


ind dusty 
When I 
Miller as 
European branch 
ago, I found in our London 
office a lady who had thers 
for 50 years. She was secretary to 
the late C. F. G. Raikes and to the 


served 


late Kingsland Smith before him 
She gave me wonderful assistance in 
my own early days. But after 50 
years of service to our industry 
knowing millers from this country 
from Canada and elsewhere, she had 
never seen the inside of a flour mill 
I undertook to show her one 

In those days the British flour mill 
ers were just starting their moderni 
zation and rebuilding programs. The 


mill I selected was old and the dust 
was thick. This lady—Miss Broek- 
some of you may have met her 
remarked upon the healthy appear- 


man 


ance ot the rollerman who had 

worked there for 40 years. “How is 

it you look so well?” she asked. And 

he replied: “Well, it’s like this ‘ere 

mum. I eats flour dust all day. and 

washes it dahn wiv beer at night 
BREA S THE STAFF r re 


Corn Bids Rejecte 


PORTLAND, ORE.—AII 
rejected on two 


bids were 


cargoes of govern 
ment corn offered for export recent- 
ly by the Portland regional office 


of the Commodity Credit Corp. The 


corn is part of some 15,000,000 bu 
shipped into the Pacific Northwest 
last fall from the Midwest 














April 24, 1956 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture has confirmed a 
previ eport that non-cooperators 
in cor! icreage allotments in the 
commercial Corn Belt would be given 
pric upport at approximately 70% 
yf full parity or $1.25 bu. This is 
the first time in the corn price sup- 
port fj im operations that USDA 
ha taken advantage of it discre- 
tion pri support authority to 
vaive acreage compliance in the com- 
mercia n area as a condition of 
f ibilit price support 

Othe ditions of price support 

tne 1956 crop corn are is previ- 
ous 1 need. In the commercial 
( Belt, cooperators who comply 
vith acreage illotments will obtain 
$1.50 bu.—-minimum national average 
it 1 than 82'%% of parity 
for tl 1956 crop. The new price 
upport level in dollar ind cents 
approximately 86.2% of parity 

The USDA announcement means 
that if the parity index should rise, 
the price upport level for corn as 


high as 
of parity 


1956, may be as 
basis of 82! 


USDA indicates that there will be 
i min \ pport level of the pres- 
ent parit vel for corn at not less 


than $1 u. but if the parity price 

i i ! ximum idvanc l now 
a pulling the corn parity price 
ip to $1.90 bu. as of Oct. 1, 1956 
rhe pri ipport level would be ar 
82! f parity which would mean 
that tl ictual national average price 
support would be approximately 
$1.66 b 

Howe USDA official believe 
that ft timate is an anchor to 
the windward and thers some 
doubt in official USDA economic cir- 
cles that i i sharp idvance in 
the parity price is in the cards now 
USDA poli now appears to be in 
full gear to push up the prices for 
feed rain ind other feed ingredi 
ents ind wheat as well-—in the mar- 
ket place T two majo! rain crops 
vill reflect full parity late in Oc- 
tober th ear. There eems to be 
ttle that can halt such an ad- 
ince now with Commodity Credit 
Corp. holding the whip hand on bread 
ind feed grain supplies 

Support for the 1956 crop corn 
n the non-commercial corn area will 
be 75% of the support price for corn 
n the compliance areas of the com- 

Clal ¢ n Belt or $1.125 bu 
USDA action brings that agency 
into ( ‘ the administrative or- 
der fr he White House when 
{ Preside etoed the farm bill 
ent to j by Congress 

Adding f to the bullish situation 
nm cori t further announcement 
f USDA that through March 15, 
1956, approximately 341 million bush- 


1955 crop is already under 





ICA AUTHORIZATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 


al Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced April 19 the following 
authorizations: $5,000,000 to Ger- 


many (Federal Republic) for grain, 
corn, barley, sorghum and oats, ter- 
minal delivery date, Sept. 30, 1956; 
$89,607 to Israel, grain sorghum, 


terminal delivery date, Sept. 30, 1956. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Major Role Seen for 
Price Support Program 


loan and that USDA had in uncom- 
mitted inventory approximately 725 
million bushels. 

These estimates are appropriate at 
this time when the stock position 
report of USDA for April 1 has been 
made available which shows that in 
all positions there are about 2.3 bil- 
lion bushels of corn. 

That latter figure discloses that 
of the total available supply—rough- 
ly—on April 1, 1956, USDA has un- 
der its control about half of the 
total with a full half of the feeding 
year to go before new crop corn is 
available 

Statements by USDA officials that 
by July 1, 1956, free market supplies 
of corn will be inadequate to feed 
out the animal population make good 
Corn disappearance for Janu- 
ary-March 1956, is now seen at bet- 
ter than 767 million bushels 

Here is an index on which the mar- 
kets and the feed industry as well 
as millers looking for a millfeed mar- 
ket may hang a peg 

This year the number of grain con- 
suming animals needing feed ingredi- 


sense 


ents has not been reduced substan- 
tially thus far. Higher grain prices 
are likely to cool off farmers’ in- 


tentions to develop fall pig crops 
but on the other hand the poultry 
and turkey industries appear to be 
expanding 

If the recent experience in corn 
disappearance holds true again this 
year it may be that official 
estimates that free corn will be short 
of the necessary feeding out require- 
ments of animal and poultry consum- 
ing animals are nearly correct 

Thus far there has been little CCC 
corn moving into terminal markets 
The export market must look now to 
the free market supply. If the sec- 
ond half of the crop year reveals 
a demand for a billion bushels of 
corn it must be manifest that on the 
basis of recent CCC inventory reports 
and the into-loan movement this crop 

a movement which will not end 
until May 30-——there wil be a nip-and- 
tuck situation into the fourth quar- 


seen 


ter of this crop year before new 
crop corn supplies may be available 
The USDA stock position report 


discloses that in relation to its in- 
ventory holding that the government 
as of April 1, 1956, holds about half 
of the total corn crop supply in the 
nation either under loan or in inven- 
tory. Farm stocks are about half of 
the total supply as of this date. 


Farm stocks of wheat are down 
about one-third from the same per- 
iod last year on April 1, 1956. Over- 


all supplies in all positions are down 


about 250 million bushels but still 
above those of last year 
Although there have been very 


heavy export authorizations for ex- 
port between International Coopera- 
tion Administration and Foreign 
Agricultural Service of USDA, it be- 
comes apparent that wheat is work- 
ing itself into a tight free market 
position. This is true particularly in 
some varieties which are now in de- 
mand since it has been learned that 
Canada, through its of Mani- 
tobas 5’s and 6's, has now made 
US. soft red wheats and lower grades 
of hard winter in demand 

Trade sources report that for the 


sales 


coming year USDA has sold itself 
out of soft red wheat, including the 
expected take-over. This report is 


yet to be confirmed in official circles 








IWA Renewal Expected, MNF Told 


KANSAS CITY—The International Wheat Agreement probably will be 
renewed, Don Stevens, General Mills, Inc., chairman of the export committee, 
told the Millers National Federation at its meeting in Kansas City April 24. 
Mr. Stevens said that word received from London indicated that the world 


wheat conference had agreed to 


recommend a 


new International Wheat 


Agreement to be effective for three years. The price levels agreed upon were 
$1.50 bu. as a minimum and $2 as the maximum, 

Mr. Stevens said that a few of the countries represented at the confer- 
ence still had to get the final approval of their countries, but that this author- 
ization was expected to be complete by April 25, the expected date for the 


conclusion of the conference. 


Because of this development which was somewhat unexpected, the millers 
committee has postponed a scheduled meeting in Washington until after 
April 25, Mr. Stevens said. He added that the committee would continue to 
seek a change in the terms of the export assistance program GR 262 to a 
dollar and cent subsidy basis instead of the present wheat exchange system, 
The United States Department of Agriculture is thought to have legal author- 
ity to make this change which the committee has sought as a substitute of 
the export subsidy program, should the IWA be abandoned, 





Use of Bread 
As ‘‘Loss Leader’”’ 
Investigated 


WASHINGTON 
Great Atlantic & 
selling its 


Charges that 
Pacific Tea 
bread as a leader” 
and in so doing will liquidate the 
small bakers were heard week 
by a House sub-committee on small 
business 

Pennsylvania baker Louis Marhoef- 


the 
Co. is 


“loss 


last 


er, president of the Marhoefer Bak 
ing Co., agreed with Louis H. Braun 
president of the Keystone Bakery of 
the same state, that “the A&P is 
selling bread at less than cost of 
production as a loss leader to get 


customers.’ Mr 
committee to 


Marhoefer urged the 
investigate what he 
termed “malicious pricing practices” 
to prevent the big marketing organiz 
ation from monopolizing the market 

The witness contended that the 
A&P had a more favorable cost of 
delivery of its bread than the 
independent wholesaler, since its 
union contract for drivers is with a 
different union than those for the in 
dependents 


does 


H. E. Kettering, general manager 
of the Kettering Baking Co., Fai 
mont, W. Va., recited similar prob 


lems his company faced with the Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co. Mr. Ket- 
tering made charges that the 
Continental Baking Co. and the 
Ward Baking Co. had been making 
“most generous inducements" to 
stores to get their products into those 
retail outlets. 

The sub-committee 
James Roosevelt (D., Cal.) comment 
ed that he will refer the testimony 
given before his group to the Federal 
Trade Commission for 


also 


chairman 


comment, 





OFFICIAL WELCOME 


KANSAS CITY — Members and 
friends of the Millers National Fed- 
eration meeting here this week were 
extended official greetings from this 
city through its mayor, H. Roe Bartle. 
Mr. Bartle’s greetings were expressed 
in a letter to MNF officials. It said 
in part: “Profoundly grateful am I 
that you have chosen Kansas City as 
your meeting place of the year of 
1956. This great municipality, long 
established as a dynamic agricultural 
center, recognizes the vital impor- 
tance of the flour milling industry to 
the continued growth and expansion 
of our economy.” 





William A. Lohman, Jr., 
Named Vice President 
Of General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS. William A. Loh 
man, Jr, director of for the 
flour Inc., has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company by the board of directors, 
it was announced by Charles H. Bell, 
president, on April 24 

Mr. Lohman joined GMI in 
as secretary to the manager of 
company's New York office. He be 
came chief clerk at New York in 
1923 and handled special sales and 
broker contacts from 1925 to 1928 
In the latter year he was named 
bakery manager and in 1939 
he became manager of the New York 
district office 


ales 


division, General Mills 


1919 
the 


sales 


When the flour division was formed 
in 1953, he named director of 
with headquarters in Minne- 


was 
sales 
apolis 

torn in Brooklyn in 1902, Mr. Loh 
man received his education at Heffley 
Institute, Brooklyn. He and his wife, 
Kathryne, live at 651 FE. Minnehaha 
Parkway, Minneapolis 
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AOM Program Book 
Mailed to Members 


KANSAS CITY The 156-page pro 
gram book of the Association of Op 
Millers, published for the 60th 
annual technical conference and trade 


erative 


show May 6-10 at Dallas, has been 
released 
About 3,000 copies of the program 


hook have been mailed to AOM mem 
bers in the U.S. and 
cording to Donald S. Eber, secretary 
of the 

The program includes such data as 
officer district 
officers, the day-by-day program, lists 


of active and associate 


abroad, ac 
association 
members 


committee 


members and 


industrial classifications 
On the front cover is a picture 
of the Dallas skyline. Most of the 
major mill suppliers are represented 
in the book with advertisements 
ORGAO 16 THE BTAPP OF LiFe 


MORE IMPORTS NEEDED 
WASHINGTON. British East Af 
rica may have to import as much as 


40,000 long tons of wheat in 1956 as 


the result of severe crop damage to 
Kenya's 1955 crop from rust and 
unseasonal heavy rains, reports the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The 


long-term import need: 
British Fast 


of wheat for 
Africa in the next 10 to 


15 years have recently been esti 
mated at %0,000 or more long tons 
per annum 








THE 


Sales of Flour Show 
Only Slight Gain 


lour sales improved just slightly 
Mi. t week from the previous week's 
total, and over-all volume remained 
light side 

vv wheat prices did not at- 
interest, and outside of 
fill-in business, trade was 


on tne 
tronge 
tract much 


cattered 


quiet. An exception was the booking 
of a month's supply of hard winters 
b i chain grocer, 

des in the Southwest averaged 
26 of capacity, compared with 16% 
the previous week, Sales by spring 


wheat mills averaged 56% of capac- 
ity, compared with 47% the previous 
week. In the central states bookings 
timated at about 20% of cap- 
acity, about the lowest weekly vol- 
ume for the present crop year, 
flour declined to 
90% of capacity as shipping direc- 
tions continued to lag. Output in the 
Northwest averaged 87% of capac 
ity, compared with 95% the previous 
while in the Southwest out- 
put was off from 98% the week be- 
fore to 90% last week. Buffalo opera- 
held steady at 94% of capacity 
tables on page 15.) 

While wheat prices moved up, mill- 
feeds also advanced, and flour prices 
changed little during the week. 

ome spring wheat mills reported 
fair sales of case sizes of family 
flour, but elsewhere family flour busi- 
ne was light. 

Canadian flour business was re- 
ported routine, Export trade both in 


were ‘ 


Production — of 


wee 


tion 


(Ser 


the US. and Canada was light. 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: Flour buyers were 
lightly more active in the spring 
wheat flour market last week, and 
ile averaged 56% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 47% the pre- 


vious week, In the comparable week 
a year ago sales averaged 53% of 
cap icity 

‘ales included routine fill-in buy- 
ing, plus some price-date-of-shipment 
While the wheat market 
was stronger last week, both in cash 
and in future dealings, flour 
showed very little change be- 
cause of an accompanying boost in 
millfeed credits, 

Buyers were not inclined to add to 
commitments, which is their usual 
position at this time of the year 
With the new crop coming on shortly 


business 


trading 
price 


in the winter wheat area they are 
prone to maintain a conservative 
buying policy on current crop posi- 
tion 

Prices of case goods advanced 20¢ 
ewt. in the family flour line, with 
price protection offered for a few 
days on orders accompanied by ship- 


ping directions, The response was 
good considering that similar 
was transacted just a few 
before, No changes were made 
in large-size flour packages, either in 
idvertised brands or private label 
types 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
iveraged only 71% of eapacity, com- 
pared with 84% the week before and 
76 1 year ago, For the entire 
output averaged 87% of 


quite 
business 


week 


Northwest, 


capacity, compared with 95% the 
week before, 

Quotations April 20, 100-lb, cot- 
tons, earlots: Standard patent $6.06 
@6.17, short patent $6.16@6,27, high 
gluten $6.51@6.62, first clear $5.57 
16.07, whole wheat $5.87@6.07, fam- 


ily $6.30@7.70. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Flour ales were 
slightly better last week in the South 
west, but still amounted to only 
around a fourth of mill capacity. A 
little bakery flour business was re 
ported early in the week while 
types were in slow demand. Mean 
while, production slowed to the low 
est point of the calendar year, with 
Kansas City output dipping to 83° 
of capacity. 


otner 


Sales in the 
26% of capacity, 


Southwest averaged 
compared with 16° 


in the previous week and 29% a year 
ago 

Only a moderate amount of bake1 
flour business was done last week 
Early in the period a national chain 
grocer acquired about a month up 
ply of flour, and at the same tim 


there was a scattering of independent 


business. Each order did not amount 
to much more than a car or two, o1 
a few thousand sacks at the most 
Later this business which was stimu 


lated more or less by the 
farm legislation quieted down and lit 
tle activity was reported during the 


outcome of 


rest of the week. 

Family flour sales and production 
both have dipped in the past two 
weeks, with most accounts booked 
and many having received sufficient 


stocks as a result of the 
by mills Tate in March 


promotion 
Export trade 


reached a low ebb, with the only pos 
sibility to work on during the week 
being the Israel relief order. With 
worldwide bidding on the busine 

U.S. mills did not figure to get a 
share of the volume, Clears price 


showed a tendency to narrow in 
range with high proteins c 
weak and other grades teady to 
slightly easier. Generally 
clears was dull and 


mtinuing 


demand for 
supply continued 


rather limited 

Quotations April 20, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak 
ery short patent $5.69@5.74, stand 


ard 95% patent $5.59@5.64 
$5.54@5.59; established 
family flour $6.50@7.50; first clear 
$4.65 @ 4.85, second clears $4.65@ 4,70 
1% ash clears or higher $4 


straight 
brands of 


254014 ») 
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Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 32% the pre- 
ceding week and 23% a year ago 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices April 20 were down 2¢ on bak- 


ery flour and 5¢ on family flour, com- 
pared with the previous week 
Hu‘chinson: Flour business was 
thinly scattered, mills in the Hutch- 
inson area found last week, as the 
trade held off, hoping for lower prices 
in view of the current legislative 


ituation. Most were content to rock 
along on current bookings, hoping 
for a break before the new crop comes 


on. Prices on bakery grades were un- 
changed while family flour was down 
¢, reflecting a break in the protein 


scale, Operations were close to four 
days, but the outlook for this week 
vas under that. 

Quotations April 20, basis Kansas 
City, hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.154 6.25 
bakers’ short patent, in papers $5.55 
“5.60; standard, $5.45045.50 

Texas: Demand for flour continued 


with to- 
10 to 15% 


it a very low ebb last week 
ta iles amounting to only 
of capacity. Running time averaged 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed for the week with the ex- 
an advance of 5¢ sack in 
first clears. Quotations April 20: Ex- 
tra high patent family $747.30; 
tandard bakers’, unenriched, $6.10@ 


ception of 


6.20; first clears $5075.10, delivered 
Texas common points 
Oklahoma City: Flour moved very 


lowly last week. Prices closed un- 
changed on all grades of flour includ- 
ing family and bakery. Quotations, 


delivered Oklahoma points 
Carlots, family short patent $6.95@ 
standard patent $6.25706.45; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6@ 
6.10, 95% standard patent $5 
straight grade $5.85@5.95. Truck 
higher on all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour 
to run at a slow pace in the central 
states during the week ending April 
21. Total bookings were estimated at 
around 20% of five- milling ca- 
pacity, near a low for the present 
crop yea! 

Prices 


April 21: 
7 15 


9006 


lots 


sales continued 


day 


rela- 
high mill 
artificial- 
ause of a 


continued to hold at 
tively high levels, reflecting 
which includes 
wheat prices bec 


costs some 
ity in 


(Continued on | ) 





Semolina Purchases Expand Slightly 
As Export Buying Advances Durum 


interest in 
was noted last 
anced. On. the 


Somewhat 
semolina 
week as 


improved 
purchases 
prices ady 
whole, however, business 
relatively slow, with shipping 
tions restricted and running 
mills considered rather disappointing 


remained 
direc 
time ol 


Export interest in durum wheat 
firmed up the market last week, and 
additional buying was anticipated in 
the near future. Market reports in 
dicated that Italy was the probable 
buyer. Recently it was reported that 


nation was in the market for a sub 
stantial amount of durum 
Prices of 60-lb. durum at Minne 


apolis ranged to a top of $2.70 bu 
April 23, up 3¢ for the week ending 
with that date. Receipts of wheat at 
Minneapolis have alternated 
light and moderate and it Was 
thought that possibly the export buy 
ing would encourage bigget 
ments into the terminal 

Straight semolina was 


between 


ship 


quoted April 


23 at $6.80 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
with 50-50% blends at 20¢ cwt. less. 
Granulars were 25¢ sack less than 
semolina in each category. These 
prices were up 5¢ cwt. for the week 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat 


13.5% less at Minne- 
apolis April 20, were as follows 


moisture or 


to 64 It i) 
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April 24, 1956 
Millfeed Prices 
Push Upward to 
Highs for Year 
Millfeeds continued to show 
strength in the week ending April 


23, and prices were up $1@2 for 
the period and at new highs for the 
year. For the most part, demand was 
sustained over the week end, but at 
Chicago it was reported that buyers 
were beginning to back away at the 
higher levels 

Formula feed demand continued to 
hold steady to stronger for most feed 
manufacturers in the Northwest, al- 
though in some cases buying was de- 
scribed as “draggy A little disap- 
pointment over current volume of 
baby chick starter was expressed by 
some manufacturers. 

Demand for hog and baby pig feeds 
is a bright spot in the sales picture 
for practically all mills, and turkey 
feed business continues to grow in 
the area. Dairy feed volume has fall- 
en off seasonally. 

One manufacturer pointed out that 
business is comparable to a year ago 
except for baby chick feed tonnage. 
Others, however, take a more op- 
timistic view of the potential in chick 
starters 

Prices Increase 

Prices of formula feeds were in- 
creased $142 ton again last week 
Dealers, experiencing better demand 
from feeders, are keeping the pipe- 
lines filled but tend to buy on a hand- 


to-mouth basis. 
Feed costs moved to still higher 
ground last week in the Southwest 


yet fairly stable markets for farm 
products allowed feed demand to con- 
tinue on a good basis. Leading the 
price advance were proteins, particu- 
larly soybean oil meal and animal 
meat products 

Some resistance to 
was reported, but generally good 
markets for hogs, eggs and broilers 
left feeding ratios in fair positions. 
Further increases in cost may lead to 
temporary let-ups in feed demand and 
more hand-to-mouth buying. How- 
ever, with spring feeding operations 
opening up, especially in poultry and 
hogs, there is sufficient demand to 
keep mills running at least near ca- 
pacity for five days. 

Chick feed sales are beginning to 
expand, but dealers in the northern 
areas are not anticipating their re- 
quirements too far in advance be- 
cause this spring generally has been 


higher prices 


on the cool side 
Drouth Conditions 
Drouth conditions continue serious 


in certain parts of the Southwest, 
adding uncertainty to the feeding pic- 
ture 

Formula feed business continued 
on an upward swing in the central 
states during the week ending April 
18, and most mills had a comfortable 
1-3-day backlog, as well as operat- 
ing five days a week on full shifts. 

Prices also were 
during the period, 
more buying 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


much stronger 
which encouraged 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 


those areas amounted to 43,126 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,512 in the 
previous week and 44,000 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Post Good 
Gains Then Turn Softer 


Wheat prices moved over an er- 
ratic course in the week ending April 
23. The trend was upward most of 
the period as prices adjusted to the 
higher level of supports announced 
by the administration to apply to 
1956 crops Also bolstering prices 
was continuation of dry weather in 
the winter wheat areas which threat- 
ened, if it persisted, to trim the pro- 
duction expectations. Tightness in 
the May delivery at 
remained an influence for stronger 
On the final day of the per- 
markets turned easier, 
City the larg- 
Some moisture in Ne- 
braska and promise of additional rain 


Chicago alsc 
prices 
iod, however 
with Kansas 
est declines 


showing 


and snow in the winter wheat belt 
were responsible for the reversal in 
prices. Not all of the week’s ad- 
vances were wiped out, though, and 


the July-forward deliveries at Chi- 

showed gains ranging 1%@ 
2\%¢ bu. for the week ending April 
23. May at Chicago was up 3/8¢. At 
Minneapolis May advanced 1/8¢ and 


CaRko 


other contracts were off 4¢ bu. for 
the week. At Kansas City, May was 
off 1/8¢ bu., July was up %¢ and 


December was up %¢ bu. September 
was unchanged for the period 
Closing futures 
May 
Septem- 


prices for wheat 
April 23 were: Chicago 
$2.38 3/8, July $2.11 1/8-%, 
ber $2.12%-7/8, December $2.16 1/8- 
4%, March $2.18%; Minneapolis—-May 
$2.33%, July $2.29%, September 
$2.33%; Kansas City—May $2.25% 
July $2.07%, September $2.101/8, 
December $2.13%. 


Early this week the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made official 
announcement of the new rate of 


1956 


average 


wheat at $2 bu. on 
This is up from 
minimum 


support on 
a national 
$1.81 originally set as a 
support level on the crop, which was 
at the rate of 76% of parity. The 
figure is calculated at 83.7% of 
parity. Last week, during the period 
of adjustment of futures 


new 


prices to 


the $2 level, trade _ calculations 
showed that the then-current July 
price was not too far off from the 


anticipated terminal loan rate, minus 
the sum usually deducted for storage 


charges 


The condition of the winter wheat 
crop was varied last week, according 
to state crop and weather bulletins 


The Kansas crop was making fair to 
good growth, but substantial moisture 
needed. In Oklahoma, wind ero- 
sion was extensive in the panhandle 
and insect damage mounted 
wheat made satisfactory pro- 
gress in Nebraska. Drouth intensi- 
fied in Texas, and dust storms 
brought some additional damage in 
while local moisture helped 
elsewhere. The trade al- 
ready is looking toward the harvest- 
ing period in early portions of Texas, 
where some wheat is cut usually by 
mid-May 


was 


area, 


Mi yst 


spots 


prospect 


Principal interest in the export 
trade was the negotiations with 
India which could involve shipments 
of as much as 38 million bushels of 
U.S. wheat to that nation 


Premiums Stronger 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 


kets for the week ended April 19 
totaled 7.1 million bushels, compared 
with 5.7 million the previous week 
and 5.4 million for the comparable 


week 1 year Receipts of all 
of wheat at Minneapolis for 


the week totaled 1,586 cars, of which 


ago 


cl isses 


395 were for Commodity Credit Corp 
account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,206 
cars. 

Demand for cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis became more active toward 
the close of the week, and premium 
ranges strengthened as compared 
with the trading basis earlier in the 
week. On April 20 the following trad- 
ing ranges prevailed: Ordinary No 
1 dark northern spring or No, 1 
northern spring 2@5¢ over May, 12% 
protein 5@8¢ 13% protein 
6@8¢ over, 14% protein 8@11¢ over, 
15% protein 9@13¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 16@20¢ over May. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.48%, compared with 
12.9% a year 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Apri] 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


over, 


ago 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary : ’ 

11 Proteir 9 

1 Prote ’ p2.4 

1 Pr r 10 r2.4 

14 Prot n ‘ 1 | 

l I telr | i 1; 

15 ) I te i ' 1o% 

1¢ I tein ! 
Protein premium f r if 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 


One cent prem 1 ¢ ! I ver 8 it 
l¢ discount each t nder 8 ! 
Prices Decline 
After going through a rather sen- 


sational bullish period brought on by 
the political wrangling over the farm 
bill, cash wheat 
equally drastic 
presidential 


at Kansas City made 
declines the 
veto of the measure 
Sharpest setback in cash values came 


since 


April 23 when cash premiums fell 
back as much as 3¢ and the basic 
May future declined 2¢. Compared 
with a week ago premiums were 
down 41445¢ and the basic future 
was off as much as 3¢ from the 
week's high point. May opened last 


week at $2.21%, hit a peak of $2.28% 
on April 20 and closed at $2.25% on 
April 23. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter futures started out last 


week at &¢ over ind by April 23 


the market was 3¢ over. On 12.5% 
protein the range was 44%2.@14¢ over, 
with the top side of the range fall- 
ing a full 5¢. For 14% the range 
this week was 6% @20¢ over, also 5¢ 
down on the high side 

Milling interest wa negligible 


with little new flour busine 
ed and operations on a 


report- 
moderate de 


cline. Thus mills were holding out 
on wheat purchases, and the cash 
market showed weakne Receipts 
were down, totaling 554 car last 
week compared with 662 in the pre- 
vious week and 551 a year ago 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 
20 is shown in the iccompanying 
table: 
1] . nd ' : f] 1% 
I) na |} 1 
} Dark and H 
4 Dark and H 9 
1 Red 
lied : 
‘i I 1 4 
oO ae | 1 ‘ 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat wa reported selling 


April 23 at $2.5414 72.55! 
protein 1¢ bu. higher, deli: 
common points. Demand wa 
with supplies adequats 

Only one cargo of wheat was sold 
out of the Pacific N during 


with 13% 
ered Texas 


slow 


rthwest 
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CURRENT Firour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
i ! | pal mas turing areas by mille reporting ourrently to The 
Nor M ‘ hip of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
! ! nta ‘ 
\ wm AY April 19 April 20.24 
‘ ’ 1964 19 
’ ‘ 6a) AON Te 
1 1.1 1.081 1.1 ane 
| ” 1 oo 
i hy) 130,18 - 
) ’ ’ s 1 11.001 so 
‘ j ' ove 
J 
1 
(roy ur flour 4 luction 
i ntage ipacit I lie 1 , july it 
\ 5 ] Aj Ape April 
19 14 1% 1% 19 
’ | 40 at) 
, l i” 1,973.07 
i i 19,1 ' 9.901 
i } i ] 0.4 3 
‘ 1 ii i l 746,014 
! ! 1 ' 79 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
lay weel Miowr ae 
put t t ipactt utput tivity 
Ay f i Apr ! 1,50 aA 
i ' rr ' \ ‘ 0 06 
) ) n " j he " 
I i rw ' " ' wh 
j : ' ra ’ ao 
I 74 Per ! ras ha 
. ) Hepresentative Mille Outside of Kansas 
i ; nnesot ; 
' rt? 1) . City (including Wichita and Salina) 
M lay wee lout ™% ac 
i ! it L pacity output tivity 
put t t Apr if i 1900 017.608 1 
\ j ' l’re i " 1021,900 *1,.010,040 wy 
i ' ! Year age 12 804.875 rv" 
Iw ears ago. 1,021 a94.768 a2 
i ' ' ras “0 
i t Tins a7 
1 i 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mill m otitis Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
, . t) , P . Kentuct North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
” nia, ¢ ind eastern Missourt 
sentile, Tacoma and Interior day weet Flour % ac 
Washington Mills eapacit output tivity 
, AY if { 71 07 
itput t t ! u ’ "650,106 o* 
Year «as 671.4 6,990 7% 
“ I i 671.4 ‘ o4 “o 
i 
| if er 
! 
} ren ir a 
| ) , 
+} ' 
HEPPALO 
la wee hlour ™» ar 
Vortland and taterior Oregon Mille ipacit output tivity 
Apt ' 176.000 445,020 o1 
i i i ‘ ‘ "0 sah . v4 
) ' n i) ’ i 103 
j i ent ' } 2 O18 “4 
j oo 
ren ae 
MILLIE OUTPUT 
nm Al ' i towether 
Kar ' } i the ' 
} ' f Mine I tt nd ith 
Ml ] t j ‘ nd tealutl per i i f 
j } ' ' f it atr ! ' 
hurt bir ** 
‘ (roy ‘ I r 
I luction t late production t lute 
) 4 ‘ 12¢ 14 
{ ‘ 
) ’ 14 O28 
‘ , Vf ” 
the past week, a cargo of western is in full swing in the Pacific North 
vhite to Japan. Japanese buyer west, and weather has turned much 
vever, have indicated they will be warmer in the past week. There is 
n the market for substantial an abundance of moisture in the soil 
umount thi coming week & >} & and conditions are now very favor 
id 371,000 bu. wheat for export able for spring planting 


ist week, 336,000 bu. of which was 
vestern white to fill the cargo sale 
The other 35,000 bushels comprised 
mall amounts of white wheat and 
hard winters, fill-in sales to export 


e! The subsidy amounted to 66¢ 
hu with a price of $2.20 f.o.b. ship 
to the export trade. Milling sales 


limited to small amounts to cov 


flour Spring seeding 


er export sales 


GREAO 18 THE STARE , re 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE US 


f bonded grain in the U8 com 
i} t} tar f the Ch mo Ttoard 
of Trade Apr 14, 1966 (000 @ omitted) 
Wheat ‘onta itive Barly 
Huffa ! 
Lakes 
Milwaukee flont 
Tot 71 
Ire ee 1,080 40 
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Kansas Variety Survey Shows 


Major Shift to 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—A pro- 
nounced swing to strong wheats in 
Kansas was revealed in the Kansas 
wheat variety survey just completed 
hy state and federal statisticians. 
The four strong varieties of Coman- 


che, Ponea, Cheyenne and Tenmarg 


accounted for 32.2% of the acreage 
seeded to the 1956, compared with 
226% seeded for the 1955 crop. 
The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. is recommending that up to 
0% of the Kansas acreage be put 


in strong types and the drive for 
this improvement is getting closer to 


if goal 


The nearly 10% gain in strong 
types was made mostly at the ex- 
pense of Pawnee and. Wichita, both 
mellow types. Early Triumph and 
Kiowa other medium-strength 
wheats, showed a combined gain of 
about 5.5%. 

lhe undesirable baking types—-Red 
Chief, Chiefkan, Bluejacket-——practi- 
cally disappeared from the picture 
this year, the combined acreage of 
these non-baking types dropping to 
le than 2%, compared with about 
6! last year 


Wichita, an early maturing wheat, 
was the leading variety for the sec- 


ond successive year, Planted = on 
21.2% of the total seeded acreage as 
compared with 25.0% last year, 
Wichita is grown extensively in all 
areas of Kansas, 

Pawnee was the second most im- 
portant variety with 18.2% of the 


total seeded acreage, The Jeading va- 
riety in the state from 1947 through 
1954. Pawnee, has been declining in 
popularity since 1951 but is still the 
predominant variety in many east- 
ern, central and north central coun- 
tie 
Kiowa More Popular 


Kiowa accounted for 15.6% of the 


total acreage. Kiowa ranked fourth 
with 11.5¢% in 1955 and has now ad- 


vanced in popularity to become the 


third most important variety. It is 
largely grown in the western half of 
the state. 


Comanche represented 15.3% of 
the acreage seeded for the 1956 crop 
as compared with 12.7% a year ago 
It continues to be the leading va- 
riety In many western counties, Pon- 
‘ 


Strong Wheats 


ca, first released in 1951 
ed 12.6% of the eeded 
Recognized for its good milling qual 


represent 


acreage 


ities, Ponca has spread rapidly and 
is replacing Pawnee on many farm 
in the eastern half of the state. It 
gained more rapidly than any othe 
variety this year 

Triumph (Early Premium), an 
other early maturing wheat, rank 
as the sixth most important variety 
with 9.3% of the State's acreage 
Triumph is grown extensively in the 
southern counties of the eastern 
half of the state 

Cheyenne, one of the older va 
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rieties grown primarily in the north- 
western area of Kansas, represented 
12% of the planted acreage. Ten- 


marq, the leading variety with 36.6% 
of the planted acreage in 1944, now 
oceupies only 2.1% 

Red Chief, the most widely grown 
Kansas variety affected by the sup- 
ported price discount of 20¢ bu., was 


planted on only 0.6% of the seeded 
acreage as compared with 3.1% a 
year earlier 

The acreage of soft winter wheat, 
mostly in eastern counties, makes 
up less than 1% of the total and 
continues to decline. The total acre- 
age seeded to wheat last fall is esti- 
mated at 11,015,000 acres 


This report is based on informa- 
tion supplied by 6,359 farmers. Data 
were compiled by the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and the 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture 





MILLERS NATIONAL 


FEDERATION 


ime 





text of Mr. Bow 
man’s address, beginning on page 18 
lists the specific 

by the federation.) 


(The complete 


changes proposed 


Clean Grain Program 

The Food & Drug 
regulatory program on 
ination has instituted 
against only 18 out of 
examined since 
shaw Mintener, 
of the Department of 
cation and Welfare 
report to the convention 
mer Pillsbury Mills counsel 
ed that the seizures 
basis of rodent pellets in excess of 
two per pint. In addition, only 19 
more cars were diverted to feed on 
the basis of the fact that the cars 
were property of the government 

New limits of one or more rodent 
pellets per pint or 1% or more of 
insect damaged grain would be ap 
p'ied effective July 1. 1956, Mr. Min 
tener said. Using these tolerances 
and based on records checked by 
FDA during the past 15 months, 76 
additional cars would have been ac 
tionab'e under the new regulations 
on basis of rodent contamination and 
six for insect damage. Some of these 
of course, would have 
shipped under the new regulations 
had they been effective 

The speaker commented on the fa 


Administration 
grain contam 
seizure action 
5500 cars 
1955, Brad 
assistant secretary 
Health, Edu 
during his 
The for 
indicat 
were on the 


Jan, 5 


said 


not been 


vorable educational work done by in- 
dustry 
“We 


lem 


still 
involving 
wheat 


encounter 
the contamination of 
with seed wheat which 
treated with poisonous 
stances such as mercury. During 
15-month period 15 out of 
examined were found to be 
contaminated.” 

"Wheat is a food,” Mr 
declared, “as the bulk of thi 
for human consumption 

“It is basically wrong, I believe, 
to expect a miller to accept filth- 
contaminated wheat and then become 
legally responsible for the 


another prob- 
has 
sub- 
the 
293 
mercury 


been 


cars 


Mintener 
crop is 


cleanli- 


ness of the end product. If rat hairs 
or insect fragments are found in 
bread and flour, it is the miller who 


is first to be suspected, not the grain 
man. You millers the who 
are supposed to ind keep it 
clean 


are ones 


make 


Grain Industry Responsibility 


“Right here I want to say that the 
FDA has been very fair to the mill- 
ing and baking industries by recog- 
nizing that there is a limit to what 
you can do with contaminated raw 
material. In my opinion the grain 
industry has the responsibility——be- 


ginning at the farm-—-to handle wheat 


like a food and to protect it from 
the source of contamination 
“I'm glad to say that today most 
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peopie in the 
ognize their 
connection 


grain business do 
responsibilities in this 
They are doing more to 
protect their wheat than at any time 
in history and most of them 


rec- 


believe 


in our program.” 

Out of 25,000 chemical substances 
developed in the U.S. since 1940 
only about 400 now are acceptable 
under FDA for food production, the 
speaker indicated; 150 are inert or 
harmless, another 100 are consid- 
ered as safe within the limits of use 
and the remaining 150 are in a sci- 
entific ‘“‘no-man’s land” in the quan- 
tities in which they are normally 
used 

Out of 11 pending bills in Con- 
gress, a number contain “grand- 
father clauses” exempting those ad 
ditives which are now in use. “Our 


department is on record as opposed 


to any form of ‘grandfather clause’ 
which would have the effect of ex- 
empting from the testing require 
ments chemicals which have not pre 
viously received the approval of the 
FDA or which are not generally rec- 
ognized by competent authorities as 
safe for their intended use,” Mr 
Mintener said 


hearings, Commissione, 
testified that the FDA 
is willing to have the tolerance prin 
ciple extended to food additives gen- 


In recent 


Larrick has 


erally. It would mean that poisons 
could be added to foods—-in harm- 
less amounts provided they serve 


some useful purpose in production o1 


benefit to the consume! 


“It is my view that the scientific 
question whether an additive has 
been shown to be safe for consum 
ers should be decided initially by 
qualified scientists, and if there is 
any doubt the doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of the consumer 
I see no reason why the regulation 


of food additives should be less strin- 


gent than the corresponding regula- 
tion of new drugs. There are a good 
many reasons why it should be 
stronger, but I know of no reason 
why it should be weaker.” 

On the subject of use of declara- 
tory judgments on chemical addi- 
tives, Mr. Mintener said it is unfor- 
tunate that the current chemical ad- 
ditive legislation—-a matter of pub- 


lic health and safety—-should be made 
a vehicle of experimentation to cor- 
rect possible shortcomings of the ad 
ministrative procedures act 


“The fact is that this particular 
legislation provides a_ particularly 
weak platform for such efforts.” 


The speaker stressed that the ad- 
ministrative procedure was made to 
order to deal with such problems 
chemical additive matter, “I 
should not fail to point out that the 
judiciary is opposed to the declara- 
tory judgment procedure for handling 
questions of this kind,” he concluded 


U.S. Export Market 


as this 


The general session the second day 


opened with an address by Herman 


Fakler, MNF vice president and 
Washington representative, on the 
growth possibilities of the U.S. ex- 
port market 

Flour exports 27% higher than 
1954 were recorded by the U.S. last 
year, placing the U.S. again in first 
place among world exporters, Mr 
Fakler told the federation 

Increasing to the best level in sev- 
eral years, a gain of 4.6 million 
hundredweight is indicated on the 


basis of official export figures for 
1955, the federation vice president 
said. The gain accounts for practical- 
ly all of the increase in US. flour 
mill production from 221.8 million 


(Continued page 24) 
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OPEN HOUSE—One of the features 
of the recent open house of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago was the talk of 


Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., shown at the right 
above with Edmund Kutchins, New 
Process Baking Co., Chicago, club 
president. The open house is held 
every year to entertain the students 
of the American Institute of Baking. 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Holds Open House 
For AIB Students 


CHICAGO—-The office directors 


ind members of the Bakers Club of 
Chicage ecently held open house 
vith cocktails and dinner to welcome 
tudents now attending the 20-week 
yurse at the American Institute of 
Dar 
Following dinner the club presi- 


lent, Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co., Chicago, opened the eve- 
ing program by introducing the 
delegation of German bakers who 
vere siting in Chicago 

He greeted the guest students and 
ntroduced the officers of the club 
Howard ©. Hunter president of 
Institute of sJaking, then 
troduced the officers and staff mem- 
vers of the institute and the student 


American 


if 
Fred Cobb, president, Cobb5s Sun 


Green Bay, Wis., kept the 


t Baker 


embled members and guests high 
amused for a short time with his 
imitable humor. He then presented 
most forceful messave ibout the 
dust ind the unlimited opportu- 
itie iwaiting the students of the 
LIB 
It r the evening program 
I Ku ns told the students they 
presente d with a guest 
ird: he hoped they would use the 
e! ‘ d facilities of the club, and 
velcome to contact the everal 
indred members who sponsored and 
14 


ope! nouse event 


ASBE Begins Planning 
For 1957 Meeting 


CHICAGO Plans for the 33rd an 

meeting program of the Amer 
in Societ of Engineers 
o be held at the Edgewater Beach 


sakery 


Hotel, Chicago, March 4-7, 1957, are 
der " 
Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
linneap program chairman, has 
nt to the membership a “Member 
Reactio1 heet asking the total 
embe hip a few questions about 
the desires for program material 
ind speakers for the next meeting 
ery member is given the opportu- 


ity to express his views on means 


mprove the program over the 
eetin just concluded 
When members send in their sug- 


estions the data is tabulated and the 
immary sent to Mr. Thelen and his 
tant, Clifton R. Scarborough, 
¢ jorden Co., Kannapolis, N.C., 
ind the other members of the pro- 
rram committee, for their consid- 


THE 
eration and suggestions. From this 
accumulated data the basis for the 
new program is established 

The members are urged to supply 
suggestions for subject material 
which is currently of greatest in- 
terest and value to them in their 
regular work. To obtain as much 
member reaction as possible in order 
to build a program which will have 
the greatest interest and value for 
the membership, a follow-up request 
will be sent to the members ten 
days later 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF r ve 


AOM Technical 


Committee Plans 
May 6 Meeting 


DALLAS— Bulk flour handling and 
wheat conditioning will be the major 
topics for discussion at the regular 
meeting of the technical committee 
Association of Operative Millers, 
which will be held at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. The committee 
will meet at 9 a.m. May 6, opening 
day of the convention which con- 
tinues through May 10 

A sub-committee report on bulk 
handling, prepared by R. C. Bradford, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine Minneapolis 
will be heard. A decision whether to 
continue or conclude the study will! 
be made 

W. F. Rowe, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, will report on 
wheat conditioning and lead a dis- 
cussion on the need for research on 
this subject 

There will also be reports on puri- 
fication and instrumentation 

Invitations have been extended to 
manufacturers’ representatives to re- 
view the committee's 
Among them are Dr. Hans Gehle 
MIAG, Ine.; Denys W. Povey, 
Thomas Robinson & Sons, Ltd; 
Ernest Roth, Buhler Bros Inc H 
G. Sugden, Henry Simon, Ltd., and 
a representative from the Allis Chal 
mers Manufacturing Co. An invita 
tion has also been extended to D1 
W. Schafer, Federal Research Insti 
tute of Cereal Chemistry, Detmold, 


activities 


Germany, according to ‘Tibor A 
Rozsa, Pillsbur Mills, Ine., Minne 
apolis, chairman of the technical 


committee 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the ve ry top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicn Grape Serinc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


Partum Milthtecme) meats 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, ULBLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from earefully selected 


wheat a 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 








, s y s 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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LET US CONSIDER the reasons 
for and the purpose of Federal Grain 
Standards. In the early years of 
grain marketing there was little need 
for a system of federal grain grad- 
ing most transactions were 
local and both buyer and seller each 
had the opportunity for simultaneous 
visual examination of the grain. 

fsut as grain production increased 
and producers were forced to find 
markets, far distant from the area 
of production, a new system of mar- 
keting was developed whereby the 
grain was sold by the submission of 
a sample, by the seller, which was 
supposed to be representative of the 
lot of grain being offered. But when 
the lot of grain arrived at the buyer's 
destination, who was to be the final 
judve of whether or not the lot was 
equal to the submitted sample? 


pecause 


Since most sales were made on an 
better than” sample 
everal problems arose at the 
destination, a few of which were the 
method of sampling used, the ability, 
honesty and integrity of the inspec- 
tor making the quality determina- 
and the basis for discounts if 
quality was not equal to sample, or 
the costs involved in outright rejec- 
tion of the shipment, 

As the “sale by-sample’’ method 
continued in existence, certain speci- 
fic quality factors began to come into 
usage such as the designation of 
plumpness or natural weight of the 
which we now designate as 
test-weight; moisture content for its 
effect on keeping quality or economic 
available dry grain versus 


“equal to or 
basis 


tion 


value as 


water content; undesirable odors or 
must; foreign matter such as other 
rains, garlic weed seeds, smut, ergot; 


shrunken and broken 
and rodent or insect contam- 
inations which found their way into 
the grain during the growing, trans- 
portation, or storage periods, 


damaged, 


rain 


Great Grain Expansion 

As the designation of the quality 
factors in grain became more speci- 
fic, a great expansion took place in the 
producing, handling, marketing and 
processing of our grain harvests, Stor- 
we facilitieswwere built in the produc- 
ing areas, and in the sub-terminal and 
terminal areas so that supplies could 
be handled properly at harvest and 
the wrain be made available for the 
needs of the trade for the balance of 
year. As these storage fa- 
cilities came into being and the grain 
made available for market over ex- 
tended periods, the establishment of 
grain exchanges or boards of trades, 
provided a marketing place where 
dealers and processors could make a 
market for the producers’ 


the crop 


reliable 


Rrain 





LDITOR’S NOTE: During this 
weel’s 54th annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation in 
Kansas City, Mr. Bowman reviewed 
the history and present situation of 
proposed revisions of grain grades 
standards, The text of this discussion 
appears on this page. Mr, Bowman, 


president of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, is chairman of the 
Grain Grades Committee of the 


MNF. 
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Before the Millers National Federation . . . 


W.H. Bowman Notes Milling Industry’s Stake in 
Proposed Revision of Federal Wheat Standards 


Grain exchanges and boards of 
trade established specific quality 
standards which would govern on 


sales made by members, and several! 
surplus producing states likewise « 
tablished quality grain standards that 


would apply on sales made within 
the states. These early quality grain 
standards had to embody factor 


that could be readily determined by 
skilled inspectors and the data b 
made immediately available to the 
seller so as to minimize undue delay 
in marketing or incur demurrage on 
cars. In addition to necessity of 
ing with the time factor, the inspec 
tion had to be sufficiently accurate to 
correctly describe the nece 
ity factors. 

As the establishment of grain ex 
changes broadened, a definite pat 
tern came into being on the various 
descriptive factors with minimum re 
quirements on desirable 
istics and maximum allowances on 
undesirable factors so that the qual 
ity range of the grain could be ade 
quately catalogued. From time to 
time there were complaints that the 
grade standards were set on a pre 
mium quality basis and that the pro 
ducers suffered unfair discounts. Con 
versely there were complaints that 
the quality standards were too loose 
and did not fairly represent the 
true quality of the grain. The ex 
changes continued to attempt to sat 
isfy these complaints but there wa 
no central agency or central author 
ity to handle the situation 


cop 


ary qual 


character 


Investigation of Grading 

Beginning in 1901, the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture 
some preliminary 
garding the commercial grading of 
grain. In 1906 a definite appropri 
ation was made to the USDA for fur 
ther examination of grain grading 
to serve as a basis for fixing definite 
grades and for the issuance of cer 
tificates of inspection when 
ed by the consignor or consignes 
of any grain entering into interstate 
or foreign commerce 

For the next several years 
was a continuous federal investiga 
tion of grain grading procedures but 
it was not until 1912 that there was 
sufficient acceptance of the principle 


undertook 
investigations re 


re quest 


there 


of federal grain grades among the 
grain industry. 

On Aug. 11, 1916, Congress, with 
the approval of the President, en- 
acted the U.S. Grain Standards Act 


The law was entrusted to the USDA 
for administration 
and a federal appropriation was 
made available to carry out its terms 
which provided for supervision of in 
spections performed by licensed in 
spectors, with appeal to the 
government 

Its principal provisions 
thority to the secretary of agricul 
ture to investigate’ the handling 
grading and transportation of 
and to fix and establish 


and enforcement 


federal 


include au 


grain 
standards of 


quality and condition for corn, wheat 
rye, oats; barley, flaxseed, and such 
other grains as in his judgment the 
usages of the trade may warrant 
or permit (soybeans were added lat 
er); also power to alter or modify 
such standards whenever the neces- 
sities of the trade may require. The 


standards so fixed were to be known 
as the official grain standards of 


the U.S. Ninety days advance public 
notice was to be given the 
effective date of a standard or amend- 
ment 


before 


Corn standards were the first es- 
tablished, almost immediately after 
the enactment, probably because it 


did not present as many grading prob- 
lems as wheat 
Wheat Standards Set in 
The first 
established in 
July 1 of 
modeled largely 


1917 
standards 
1917 and made 
that year. They were 
after the 30 or 40 


wheat were 
effiec 


tive 


ets of local and state standards 
which were then in force the good 
points being taken from each with 
some additional specifications added 
to make the standards inore ade 
quately meet what were then be 


lieved to be the cessitic of the 
trade 

The 1917 standards for wheat 
much more rigid in their 
ments than are the 
standards. It seems that 
ardization philosophy then 


the top grades should be 


were 
require 
present-day 
the 
was 


stand 
that 
super grades 


as to include only the cream of the 
crop 
If standards are to be useful and 


serve their purpose of facilitating 
trade with confidence, they must give 
a good picture of the 
condition of the grain 
mercial conditions for 
of the buyer and the 
whether for food or 
We started out in 


and 
com- 
guidance 
end 


quality 

under 
the 
essential 
feed 
1917 with stand 


uses 


ards of rather high quality require 
ments and after one year, liberalized 
the requirements on moisture, test 


weight-per-bushel, dockage 
kernels, foreign material 
of other 


damaged 
and wheats 
Except for the 
ting up of limits for cracked, broken, 


classes set- 


and shrunken and/or broken kernels 
in 1934, 1935 and 1937, most of the 
changes since 1917 have been to lib- 
eralize the requirements in the stand 
ards for wheat 

Suggestions for changes that hav 
been brought to the department of 
agriculture’s attention during recent 


years have been largely in the direc 


tion of tightening the requirements 
in the standards. Most of these sug 
gestions have come from growers 
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shippers, warehousemen, millers, bal 
ers and government agencies 

A three-day Wheat Standards Cor 
ference, sponsored by the USDA, was 
held in Washington last Sept. 28-30 
The conference was atteended by rep 
resentatives of national 
of growers shippers warehousemer 
millers and bakers, and by represen 
tatives from the experiment stations 
extension and other goverr 
ment and agencies. 

B. W. Whitlock, acting directo 
the Grain Division Agricultural Mar 
keting Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, opened the conference 
by indicating that the program would 
be divided into three principal parts 


association 


services 


state 


The first part was a review of the 
history of wheat standards, the sec 
ond part was the presentation of 


statements by each represented group 
without discussion or interruption 
and the third part was a complete 
discussion of all the proposals whic} 
had been presented 


As a result of this conference, the 
department of agriculture, in its an 
nouncement of Feb. 7, 1956, stated 
thet it had received the following 


recommendations for changes in the 
official wheat standards and that 
when sufficient data have been co! 
lected, action will be taken to de 


termine which of the recommended 
changes should be given further 
sideration: 


con 


1. A reduction in the minimur 
moisture requirement for tough 
wheat 

” 


*. A special grade for wheat of low 


moisture content 


3. A reduction in the limits of for 
eign material 

4. A reduction in the limits of 
shrunken and broken kernels 


5. Lowering the limits of wheat 


of other classes permitted in each 
numerical grade 

6. The expression of dockage in 
terms of one-half percent instead of 
whole percent 


7. The incorporation of more speci- 
fic sanitation factors in the wheat 
standards 

8. Consideration of 
structure or 


changes in the 
requirements for the 
subclasses of Hard Red Winter, Hard 
Red Spring and White Wheats 


9. Adjustment of test-weight-pe: 


bushel requirements for all classes 
of wheat 

10. Elimination of smut dockage 
and the designation of all smutty 


wheat is ‘light 
smutty 


11. Some 


“medium 
‘heavy 


other relatively less in 


portant factors and refinements 

It is and has been the Millers N 
tional Federation policy that wher 
ver a representative sample of wheat 


is available to both buyer and seller 
1 grade serves 


When no 


‘Vel 


little or no purpos 

available, how 
ented to the mind 
the offi- 
the opi 
buyer 

entitled te 


sample is 
quality 
ol both 
cial 


Is pre 
buyer and seller by 
grade alone. It is 
ion of the 
wheat by 
the protection of receiving on contract 
for the No. 1 and No. 2 grades 

quality of wheat which will approxi 
mate the minimum quality of his re 


also 


miller that as a 


contract, he is 


quirements. It is the sincere convi 
tion of millers in general that the 
wheat standards (in the case of the 
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E D 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


r HE program for the annual convention of 
T the Millers National Federation at Kansas 
Cit April 23-24, ran the imut of trade topics 
Yet the two-day period only nine addresses 
vere scheduled for presentation, including the 
peeche f retiring president Frank Yost and 
ming president G. S. Kennedy 
Other conventions provide more crowded pro- 
rams me associations would have presented 
twice aS many papers for the digestion of mem- 
bers—-o1 hould it be indigestion of members? 
The officials of MNF avoided this overloading of 
the pl How, then, did the federation 
ucceed in covering such a lot of ground? 
When the program was planned, it was de 
ded that plenty of time should be left for ques- 
tion and answer periods and these periods de- 
eloped to widespread discussions when every 
body, whether he was a large, medium sized 01 
nall miller, had the pportunity to place his 
iews on record 
he speaker it is true, provided the topics; 
t nember themselves provided the interest 


ubject was barred and the discussions ranged 


! vide field 
It wa wise move, this leaving of time for 
cussior Sparked by an enlightening address 


rom M Kennedy, the MNF took on a new 
parkle, a new meaning for many, even for those 
! ! ( ttended for years 


BREAD iS THE STAFF rule 


SOME PURE FOOD BACKGROUND 


N excursion through the news and editorial 
A>. ( { The Northwestern Miller of half a 
century » reveals some of the confused and often 
mendaciou ittitudes and food crank aberrations 
which unfortunately were part of the background 
resulted 


the basically rational campaign that 


just 50 years ago, in the adoption by Congress of 


this counts first major pure food legislation 
Food cranks were rampant, and “Old Doc Wiley, 
vho is now being “canonized” as father of the 
Food & Drug Act of 1906, was not above capitaliz- 
ing upon the emotional groundswell that was 
largely the result of crackpot agitation. This 
imple is culled from the editorial page of The 


Miller of March 28, 1906 
The Moline (Ill.) Dispateh recently published 


Northwestern 


in editorial article on adulterated flour which is 


wholly false and malicious that it is a disgrace 
to the intelligence of American journalism. The 
irticle was intended as an argument in support 


f the food bill, a measure that is heartily 
The writer of 


this fact and 


pure 


ipproved of by the milling public 


the article, however, is unaware of 


a national law in 
the adulteration of 


equally ignorant that there 


orce which especially prohibit 


flour under penalty of a hea fine. This law wa 
ed some years ago through the efforts of the 
el the lve 

The Moline paper is led into its inexcusable 

ror | ething whicl found in an Fast St 
Louis paper, name not en. This fiction-loving 
heet iys that in the outskirts of East St. Loui 
ill whose le product is ‘what is 

ercially as mineral flour.’ ‘It consists 

rdit to this truthful chronicler, ‘of ground 
ro ind this product i old in ecarload lots to 
ise it in adulterating flour. The mill 

ht and day and the output is four hundred 
rrels each 24 hours, all of which is used in 
flour and is bought by people as flour.’ 

The Moline Dispatch predicates its venomous 

irks concerning millers on this absurd East St 
Louis fabrication and proceeds to moralize thus 
Here i gain of about $500 a day, less the cost 
the ground stone, to the millers of the country 
id loss to the people of that amount in 

esides the injury to health. The millers 
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f ? . > , 
care nothing for the health of the people, their sok 
idea being to sell flour. Filling the flour in this 


way they can cut the price and thus impose thei 
goods on people who are compelled to buy or who 
for any reason do buy the cheaper grades of flour 


It seems incredible in this age of enlighten 


ment that any man with intelligence enough to 
write his own name should believe for one moment 
such an absurd and obviously false story, still le 

that he should give currency to it and make it the 


basis for an attack upon an honorable and upright 
milling. If the writer of this 
ever saw a sack of flour, he 

yround rock,’ however finely 


mixed with it and not be 


industry such as 


irticl would know 
that no 


could be 


pulverized 
discovered by 
the most ignorant 
touch. If he 


his eyes, he 


buyer simply by the sense of 
had ever seen bread made and used 
would know that flour containing any 
this 
bake into a loaf of bread that would hold togethe1 
Without from East St 
Louis; without stopping to consider its utter ab 


foreign ingredient of character avould not 


questioning the fiction 


surdity; he does not hesitate to circulate a foul 
slander upon the milling industry and libel thou 
sands of honest men who are engaged in it 

keast St 


anywhere else on the face of the 


There is no mill in or near Louis o1 
earth engaged 
in grinding ‘rock’ into a food product. There is no 
such thing as ‘mineral flour’ used for food, and 
The Northwestern Miller will pay the Moline Dis 

patch the sum of $1,000 if it can prove the state 

ment it has so freely and openly made that even 


as much as an ounce of such stuff has ever been 
sold to or 


adulterating 


used by a miller for the purpose of 

flour. If the unidentified ‘Fast St 
Louis paper’ ever made such statements, it lied 
The story is a fabrication from beginning to end 
and the reporter who is responsible for it is either 


an arrant falsifier or he has been the victim of 


some practical joker.” 


As the editor of half a century ago states, the 
food and drug law of 1906 had the approval of the 
flour milling industry, which was aware of no 
dereliction on its part 
product, but 


priety of 


in the self-policing of it 


which recognized the general pro 
federal pure food leyislation as a safe 
guard of the public interest 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF r re 


MILLING SAGA OF SITKA 


HEN Grace V. Watkins of 
whose contributions of verse 
been familiar to The 


in basically iambie 


Fargo, N.D 
have jom 
readers of Northwestern 
Miller, sent in the elegiac lines 
pentameter, which further down in this 

Afternoon in Sitka 
This was not 
had produced a sonnet of 16 
than the 14 lines established in classic 
but because she had made 


to a 


stand 
column, under the caption 


she caused a mild editorial tizzy 


because she rather 
literature 
reference 
that had 


entimental 


fragment of flour milling history 


hitherto escaped the attention of office chronicler 
No one here had ever supposed such a thing a 
a flour mill in Sitka a century ago, and to have 


thought that at any time in its illustrious history 
California wa 


up all the 


without flour mill 
wheat 


enough to grind 
it produced would have seemed 
i sacrilege to the Golden State 

ubstantiation 
our poet turned to this paragraph in a Houghton 
Mifflin book by Barrett Willoughby called “Sitka 
Portal to Romance” 


Challenged to produce historical 


When San Francisco was little more than an 


Thirty-five 





Sitka 
ing bells with which the Spanish padres later woke 


idobe mission, the foundries of were cast 
the echoes in the honey-colored hills of California 
before the Golden State 
Uncle Sam, the flour mills of 
wheat 


was 
Sitka 
Sacramento 


years 
adopted by 
were grinding grown where 
today tilled with agricultural im- 
plements fashioned in Alaska 
but an Indian 


Sitka were building 


stands wheat 
When Chicago was 
colonizers at 


camp, the Russian 


ships for commerce, casting 
making 
ing cloth. In those days this northern town was 


the port of call for 


cannon nautical instruments, and weay 
vessels from all parts of the 
world, and famous among traders and adventurers 
for its generous hospitality 

Encyclopaedia Britannica corroborates the early 
wheat raising in California 
Sitka, but Alaskan 
mills. And Storck and Teague, in their com 
pendium of flour milling, “Flour for Man's Bread,” 
published by the University of Minnesota 
1855 growing an 
imple surplus of wheat, had large flour mills and 
was seeking ways to market flour on the Atlantic 
eaboard.” It should be supposed that flour went 
also to Sitka, along with the surplus wheat, much 
of which 


and the mission bell 


business of says nothing of 


flour 


Press, 


iy that “by California was 


was grown in the Sacramento Valley 
where the millrace of John Sutter's gristmill be 
came the scene of the first finding of gold nuggets 
The Joaquin Valley also grew fine wheat, for the 
grinding of which Austin Sperry built a mill at 
Stockton in 1852, a flour milling 
empire that was to become an important element 
in General Mills, James Gray, in “Business With 
out Boundary,” the story of General Mills, has 


this to say of early California milling 


the beginning of 


Flour milling in California has a long history 
Indeed its records go back far into the time of 
Spanish like San Gabriel Are 
angel and San Jose were centers of community life 
Which the 


control. Missions 


over priests presided with parental 


authority Indian converts how to 


their 
develop large crops of 
of the 


Come 


teaching 
wheat. By the mid year 
Nineteenth Century milling had be 
a profitable business and there were plants 
sprinkled about the bay at Yerba (San 
Franciseo).” 


flour 


Buena 


Horace Davis, a forty-niner, established the 
Golden Gate Flouring Mills in San Franciseo 
later consolidated with Sperry. Though Gray 
peaks of no flour trade with Alaska, he says 


Davis and Sperry did a big export business, par 
ticularly with the Orient. There the Sitka mille 
doubtle In the closing days of 
Russia North 
nent, ending with American occupation in 
Sitka is described as “a 
activity.” Its ships and products 
Then its 


tremendou 


also found trade 
presence on the American conti 
1867 
splendor and 
went to all the 
were eclipsed by the 
development of the West Coast states 
ind provinces of the US Miss Wat 


scene of 
world splendors 


and Canada 


kins, our poet, revived in her mind the heyday of 
Sitka when she saw the city a few years ago, and 
here is the elegy that resulted 


AFTERNOON IN SITKA 
The old Alaskan days still linger here 
And those who dream a while beneath the clear 
Blue northern sky can see a little fleet 
Of sailing ships with California wheat; 
And in another 


quiet, sunswept hour, 


Outgoing vessels filled with snow-white flour 


The California wheat of early days 
Traveled the far-horizoned ocean ways 

To pine-and-cedar shores where Sitka stood 
In splendor with its mills of sturdy wood 
So when you come, oh listen to the wide 
Andante wind, the singing, surging tide, 
And let the dreams of olden Sitka be 

A harbor for your heart. Then you will see 

The proud bright vessels from the southern shore 
That 


held the amber wheatfields’ precious store 
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Canadian Review ... 





Canadian Exports 


Just short of 7,500,000 bu. in the 
form of wheat and flour were ex- 
ported from Canada in the week end- 
ed April 19. This compares with 5,- 
890,000 bu. the previous week, Fiour 
included in the above totals was 
equivalent to 706,000 bu. and 1,326,- 
000 bu., respectively, The U.K. was 
the big buyer and a cargo of wheat 
cleared to Russia. It is the first Ca- 
nadian wheat to move to that desti- 
ation in several years. 

International Wheat Agreement 


flour clearances were equivalent to 
105,000 bu. and Class 2 total was 
651,000. A good share of the latter 


was apparently for the U.K. Most of 
the movement was in small lot quan- 
(ities for a number of countries. 

Wheat clearances to IWA destina- 
totaled 1,912,000 bu. Japan took 
#0O7,.000 bu.: Switzerland, 375,000; Bel- 
338,000, and Norway, 312,000 
bu, while the remainder was fairly 
evenly divided between Costa Rica, 
Guatemala and Ireland. 

The U.K. took 2,299,000 bu. of the 
Class 2 wheat export total of 4,837,- 
000 bu. Clearances to Italy amounted 
to 720,000 bu., while 534,000 went to 
USSR; 429,000 to Germany; 372,000 
to Poland; 205,000 to Norway; 202,- 
000 to Belgium, and 56,000 bu. to 
Netherlands. Hong Kong was the 
other destination listed. 


tion 


ium 


Stem Rust Threatens 


The first official rust report of 
the season, released by the federal 
rovernment’s plant pathology labo- 
ratory in Winnipeg, indicates that 
vheat stem rust and oat stem rust 
overwintered and are now well 
established in eastern and south-cen- 
tral Texas. Weather conditions to 
date have favored its development 

Commenting on the report, Dr, F. 
!. Greaney, director, Line Elevators 
Farm Service, points out that it is 
early to know or suggest 
effect the winter survival of 
rust in Texas will have on the occur- 
of rust in the Prairie Provinces 
iter this year. “However, in this 


have 


far too 


vhat 


ears fight against rust, the Prairie 
Provinces have one strike against 
them already——a late spring, All in- 
rliications point to another year of 
late seeding in Manitoba and east- 
ern Saskatchewan—-the rust area of 
Western Canada, Late seeding al- 
ways increases the rust hazard, With 


the introduction in recent years of 
new rust-resistant varieties, however, 
late seeding is not nearly as serious 
i matter as it was a few years ago.” 

Dr. Greaney points out that while 
the hard red spring wheat variety 
situation has improved with the in- 
troduction of Selkirk and Lee—the 
latter a leaf rust-resistant wheat, 
the durum variety situation is still 
All the high quality varieties 
of durums now available are exceed- 
ingly susceptible to race 15B. Since it 
is later in maturity than _ bread 
wheats, the late seeding of a durum 
wheat crop, particularly in the rust 
irea of western Canada will be a 
risky business in 1956, Dr. Greaney 
states 


poor 


New Construction 


An additional 2 million bushels of 
grain storage space will be con- 
structed this year by the Saskatch- 


ewan Wheat Poo! in that province 
It will boost the Poo) elevator ca 
pacity in Saskatchewan to well ove 
80 million bushels. Its terminal! 
vator space at the Canadian Lake 
head is in excess of 20 million bushels 


Wheat Stocks Down 


Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
declined by 3,400,000 bu. for the week 
ended April 11, to 335,600,000 bu 
from 340,000,000. A year ago visible 
wheat amounted to 329,800,000 bu 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. Continued strong export 
movement accounted chiefly for the 
present decline 


ele- 


Farmers delivered 3,800,000 bu. of 
the week April 11 
while overseas clearances of Canadi- 
an wheat only were 6,200,000 bu 
Canadian domestic disappearance 
plus U.S. imports of 100,000 bu. ag- 
gregated 2,100,000 bu 

A breakdown by principal positions 
showed 216,500,000 bu. visible in the 
three Prairie Provinces; 42,900,000 at 
Fort William/Port Arthur; 33,600,000 
in eastern Canada elevators; 11,300,- 
000 bu. at Canadian Pacific seaboard 
ports, and 4,200,000 bu. at Churchill 
on Hudson Bay. Only 70,000 bu. were 
in store in the U.S., while the re- 
mainder was in transit by lake and 
rail 


wheat in ended 
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Dust Situation in 
West Texas Critical 


AMARILLO, TEXAS With West 
Texas now entering its sixth month 
without a general rain, the dust situa- 
tion is critical. Dust storms are com- 
ing with increasing frequency, 
each one whips off a little 
the fertile topsoil 

Paul Walser, assistant state con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation 
Service, says a recent storm severely 
damaged nearly 100,000 acres of 
Texas cropland, much of which had 
not blown before. 


and 
more of 


Mr. Walser terms the situation 
critical, and says not much can be 
done about it. The land is too dry 


for effective plowing, and it will like- 
ly keep blowing unless rain comes 
He said if the storms continue, more 
than 3,000,000 additional 
Texas would be damaged. 


acres in 








Foreign a Oommentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Capital Investment 


There's a lot of money lying around 
awaiting suitable investment oppor 
tunities. In the U.S., Canada and 
over in Europe there are firms with 
ample funds, but without an outlet 

Efforts are being made to interest 
them in the needs of the South 
American countries and invariably 
new flour milling facilities 
subject of discussion, In 
Guatemala, Haiti, Puerto 
Cuba plans for new mills 
made 

Many of the plans are still in the 
talking stage. If they come to fruition 
they will represent competition for 
the flour exporting countries and for 
any other mills which happen to be 
already established 


are the 
Venezuela 
tico and 


are being 


Little mentioned in connection with 
flour milling developments is Para 
guay. The government is endeavoring 
to attract foreign capital for 
projects that might be profitable 
in its exposition of the 
information is given about 
ing milling industry 

Wheat, rice, and mandioca 
are processed, of which wheat is by 
far the most important commercial 
ly. Apart from a few of the wheat 
flour mills, the industry is made up 


any 
and 
prospect 

the 


exist 


corn, 


predominantly of small establish 
ments 
Operations of the wheat mills de 


pend upon the importation of wheat 
usually from Argentina, as 
wheat production annually is less 
than 2,000 metric 


Flour Mills 


Wheat for milling operations is 
apportioned by the government's 
wheat-purchasing agency, the Con 
sejo de Trigo y Harina, of the Min 
istry of Industry and Commerce 
Three mills are in operation, the 
largest of which is Molinos Harineros 
del Paraguay, S.A., in Asuncién, with 
a yearly capacity of 56,000 tons. The 
other two mills, La Industrial San 
José, S.A., in Encarnacion, and Villa 
gra ermanos, in Concepcion, have 
yearly capacities of 12,000 and 10,000 
tons, respectively. A fourth mill was 
formerly in operation in Villarrica 
but ceased operations and disposed 
of its equipment to German Villagra 

The mills produce only four grades 


local 


tons 


of flour, and sell their 


prices set by the government 


output at 
Flour 


is used by bakeries in roughly the 
following proportions: bread, 33%; 
crackers, biscuits, ete., 48%, and 


spaghetti-type products, 19% 

Rice does not enjoy great populari 
ty in Paraguay. However, efforts 
have been and are being made to in- 
crease consumption, and there are 
many small mills scattered through- 
out the country. 

The output of the country’s corn 
mills is adequate to meet domestic 
requirements. The establishments are 
located in every section of the coun- 
try and all are small. Production in- 
cludes flour, 


corn hominy, and corn 

bran, A particularly popular form 

of corn flour is loecro, made from 
hard hulled corn 

Flour, meal, and_ starch from 


mandioca are produced under primi- 
tive conditions. Mandioca flour is an 
important part of the popular diet 
but there are no mills and the prep- 
iration of the flour 
household operation 
flour is 
duced, 
garding 


is essentially a 
Much of the 
consumed where it is pro 

and the available figures re- 
commercial output reflect 
only a part of production. An experi- 
mental mandioca-flour mill was 
opened at Piribebuy in 1953 by the 

Agricultural Credit Bank, but inso- 
far as is known this mill has not 

engaged in commercial production 


Subsidy to End 


The British government proposes 
to abolish the subsidy it pays on the 
national loaf at the end of Septem- 


ber. National bread, officially, is 


made from flour of 80% extraction 
though in practice the rate of ex- 
traction nas been slightly lower. It 


does not contain any fortification, the 
view being that the high rate of ex- 
traction retains the 
ents without the 
vitamins 


necessary nutri- 


need for added 
The subsidy has helped to hold the 
price of the loaf at a level way be- 


low that charged for regular white 
bread made from flour of 72% ex- 
traction 

There is a possibility that the 
British consumer will now forswear 
allegiance to the darker loaf and 
will do what the millers have been 


forecasting for a long time 
better quality. Bakers 
price of a 1% Ib. loaf 
at 2¢, making the cost 

In 1941 the 
5¢ with half a 
In 1945 the weight 
1% Ib. but the 
and in 1949 it 
1952 and in 
to 10¢ 

The government expects to 
$65,500,000 in a full year. The move 
has already received praise from mill 


take the 
say that the 
will be hiked 
about 12¢ 

sritish 2 Ib 
cent 


cost 
1942 
reduced to 
price Was not cut 
went to 7¢, to 9¢ in 
February of this 


loaf 
added in 
Was 


yeal 
Save 
ers and bakers alike because it means 


that all produce a 
product 


can now quality 








Michael 


Fanning 


ROBINSON REPRESENTATIVE— 
Michael Fanning 
ed technical 
U.S. for Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., the British milling 
manufacturers. He will make 
in Minneapolis. Mr. 
in British and 
joining the 
member of the research 
and development department. He has 
traveled widely starting up new and 
remodeled mills. 


has been appoint- 


representative in the 
machinery 
his 
Fanning 
Australian 

Robinson 


home 
worked 
mills before 


staff as a 
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Canadian Protest Arises From 
2-Price Wheat System Talks 


WINNIPEG—-W. J. Parker, presi- 
dent of Manitoba Poo] Elevators, has 
protested tter read into U.S. Sen- 
ate records | Sen, Frank Carlson, 
(R., Kansa pertaining to the two- 
price te for wheat 

The letter stated that Canadian 
farm organization leaders at the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference recent- 

held in Geneva said they would 
prefer competition in international 
wheat markets under the proposed 
U.S. two-price stem and that they 
would Iiike el much to have the 
same program in Canada 

Sen. Carlson has been an advocate 
of a two-price plan for wheat 

rhe letter, written by H. J. Hughes, 
US. government representative at 
the Geneva meeting, said he met with 
eight representatives of ! n organ- 
izations in Canada and two from farm 
organizat n Australia. (The Ca- 
nadian representatives included offi- 
cials of the three Wheat Pools, the 
United G n Growers. the president 
of the Saskatchewan Farme Union 
ind the president of the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Agriculture) 

Mr. Hugh letter said I had 
the opportunity to explain in detail 

ur own proposed domestic parity 
progran ind alter satislyin their 
many questions on details of opera- 
tion, they expressed the opinion that 


they would prefer competition in in- 
ternational trade with us under this 
program to the present type of pro- 
gram unde hich we are n operat 
ing 

‘They said further that they would 
like very much to have the same 
program in Canada. I had been re- 
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quested by Secretary Benson (U.S 
Secretary of Agriculture) to discuss 
this particular subject with the Cana- 
dian wheat producer representatives 
because of his that they 
might be worried by change of 
domestic policy.” 

Mr. Parker in his telegram to Sen 


concern 
oul 


Carlson said the Canadian’ farm 
leaders understood the information 
about the proposed two-price legisla- 


tion was given verbally by Mr 
Hughes as a matter of 
“Obviously on meager 


courtesy 
information 


given verbally by Mr. Hughes we 
were not competent to assess ulti- 
mate impact of suggested legislation 


on our competitive position in inter- 
national wheat market and no con 
sidered opinion was expressed by us,” 
the telegram said 

It added, “we did understand 
that Mr. Hughes had been requested 
by Secretary Benson to “ana- 
dian farm opinion of pro 
posed wheat legislation.’ 

“I greatly regret the evident mis- 
understanding between Mr. Hughes 
and Canadians on this matter and 
trust you will appreciate our posi- 
tion,” the telegram 


“GREAO iS THE STAFF 


USDA to Summasiing 
Research on Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Mi11!_ technical 
personnel will be able to hear sum- 
maries of wheat research projects 
June 11-12, reminds Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
technical committee, Association of 
Operative Millers 

Wheat research 
U.S. Department of 
be reviewed at the 
which will be at the Northern Re 
gional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill. Wheat scientists from several 
government laboratories will discuss 
their work at the meeting 


not 


seek ( 


leaders’ 


said 


activities of the 
Agriculture will 
two-day meeting 


Attendance will be limited to 50 
persons. Mr. Rozsa said the sum- 
maries may be an important step 


roal to initi- 
research 


committee’ 
conditioning 


toward the 
ate wheat 


@REAO iS THE STAFF re 


St. Regis C hange 


MINNEAPOLIS St. Regis 
Co. officials announce the appoint 
ment of Don R. Russell as 
representative of the multiwall pack- 
aging division in the Minneapolis of- 
fice, located at 206 Foshay Tower 
Mr. Russell was formerly a St. Regis 
sales representative in Cincinnati, 

Before joining the company in 
1954, Mr. Russell was with American 
Cyanamid Co 


Paper 


sales 
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Kenya Raises Wheat 
Supports for 1957 


WASHINGTON Higher guaran 
teed prices to European and African 


corn and wheat farmers will go into 
effect after the 1956 planted crops 
have been harvested, according to a 


recent Kenya government report pub 
lished by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. The price of corn (200-lb 


bag) will be increased from $5.34 to 
$5.60, with a resultant small increase 
in the cost of basie corn rations to 


African workers. The price of wheat 


(200-lb. bag) will be increased from 
$7.28 to $7.37, according to the FAS 

The Kenya corn crop for the cur 
rent season ending in July is esti 


mated at 1,640,000 However 
it is reported that this will meet the 
colony 1956 need 

upon the existing 1 


bags 


without drawing 
million bag re 


serve available from the two previous 
seasons’ bumper crops. In 1955 about 
100.000) lone tons were exported at 


a loss to the Maize and Produce Con 
trol of about $2.1 million because 
world market prices were lower than 
the domestic support price 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW AERATION SYSTEM 
SALINA, KANSAS--A new aera 


tion syst elevator 
here April 20 at 
elevator of the C-G 
16-million bushel 


silo equipped 


em for terminal 
cemonstrated 
the new 
Co. The 
has om 


was 
Grain 
elevator 
as a test with 
an aeration system designed by Re 
search Products, Ine., Kansas City 
The unit is installed in a concrete 


silo 39 ft. wide by 150 ft. high, an 


abnorma!ly large bin. A number of 
millet ind grain men in this area 
were present at the demonstration 


of the new equipment 





CSS Reports on Use 
Of Methyl Bromide 


WASHINGTON 
have 


Experiments 
conducted by the US 
Department of Agriculture 
manufacturers of fumigants with re- 
spect to the use of methyl bromide 
on stored grain, according to the 
Commodity Stabilization Service 

As a result of the experiments, 
CSS officials have advised that 
methyl bromide is not to be used on 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 

(wheat, corn, rye, barley, 
soybeans, flax and grain 
sorghum) for more than three fumi- 
and if the fumigation history 
is not known, methyl bromide should 
not be used for the fumigation of 
CCC-owned grain 


been 
and 


grains 


oats, seed 


gations, 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 

















There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 













“Ogilvie” 


judgment . . 
it's wise to buy quality! 


file ie 








—Oxgilvie “Miracle” 


} Mills at: Montreal— Fort William 
Cable Address 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 





rT nie 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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Winnipeg — Medicine Hat 
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Edmonton 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 


lightening in free supplies of the 
Most of the orders were 
for small supplies for immediate ship- 
ment from users who failed to book 
ago. Directions also were 
iid to be draggy. 
increase in case sizes of 
family flour, amounting to 20¢ cwt., 
wcame effective April 18, but large 
izes held steady. Soft wheat flour 
iles for deferred shipment were vir- 
tually non-existent, and all nearby 
orders were below the one or two 
car size. Cracker and specialty kinds 


bread grain 


ne time 


price 


predominated, with a scattering of 
other types 

Quotations April 21: Spring top 
patent $64006.55, standard $6.304% 
645, clear $606.15; hard winter 
hort $606.10, 95% patent $5.92a 
6.05, clear $5.52@5.75; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter high ratio $7.99@8, 


oft winter short patent $6.83@7,29, 
tandard patent $6,13@6,70, first 
$5.8075.95. 

St. Louls: Only small amounts of 


clear 


flour were sold last week, including 
hard winters and family brands, 
Viany in the trade who were in need 


of replenishments held their waiting 


attitude, showing unwillingness to 
idd to their balances at prevailing 
price levels 


hipping directions were just fair. 
Clears and low grades were in slow 
Demand for packaged goods 
is picking up, 
Quotations April 20: In 100-Ib. cot- 


demand 


ton Family, top soft patent $6.40, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.15. In 
100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $7.50, 


pastry $5.85, soft straights $6, clears 
&5.70; hard winter short patent $6.10, 
tandard $5.95, clears $5.30; spring 


hort patent $6.65, standard $6.50, 
cleat $6 35. 
East 
Boston: A generally easier tone 


prevailed in the loeal flour market 
last week, but the lower prices failed 
to evoke any appreciable buying in- 
terest 
‘prings finished 3¢ net lower recov- 

ering about half of the extreme dip 
during the week, Hard winters expe- 
rienced the maximum pressure local- 
ly, selling off 11¢ without displaying 
iny rallying tendencies, Soft wheat 
flours showed little price variation, 
the only price change being a 5¢ dip 
on the outside quotation on eastern 
traights 

Mill agents reported a near com- 
plete lack of buying interest in prac- 
tically all segments of the trade, Only 
1 few fill-in sales were made, and 
these mostly consisted of small job- 
lots. It was the general opinion of 
the trade that it would take a sub- 
tantial price break to influence any 
radical change in the current picture, 
and most users are believed to have 
comfortable inventories and in a po- 
sition to await more favorable buy- 
ing opportunities. General business in 
this area is not too active and natur- 
ally aids the average operator's posi- 
tion of caution, 

Quotations April 21: Spring short 
patents $6.93@7.03, standards $6.83 @ 
6.93, high gluten $7.28@7.38, first 


clears $6.47@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.47@6.57, standards $6.27@ 
6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47@ 
6.77, eastern soft wheat 
$6.020%6A2, soft wheat 
$6.8208.52; family $8.12 
Bnffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were light last week. Both 
wheat flour and Kansas 
changed, Buyers aren't interested in 
the market——many of them still have 
substantial backlogs on the books, es 
pecially in Kansas, and the 
large users have decided to go on a 


straight 


high 


ratio 


spring 
held un 


ome ol 


p.d.s. basis until the new crop 
comes in. 

Some buyers had withheld their 
commitments because they had an 
ticipated a presidential veto—-with an 
accompanying decline in the market 
But the decline did not occur. In- 
steady the President's request for 


higher support on wheat brought re 
newed strength into the market. Kan 
sas wheat has been especially strong 
because of uncertainty over crop con 
ditions 

The market has not quite adjusted 


itself to the new levels of the pro 
posed 84% of parity. It will take a 
little while for the market to find 
its own level 

Premiums were somewhat erratic 


but they did not move 
either direction, The 
solved into a pattern 
easing on a rising 
and strengthening on 
tion market 
High protein 
but secondary 
unchanged 
Cake flour was unchanged but pas- 


very far in 
market has re 
with premiums 
futures market 
a declining op 
clears were off 
(Kansas) 


lO¢ 


clears were 


declined 10¢. The decline 
did not represent any change in the 
present basic strength of the soft 
wheat market. It was a price adjust- 
ment on the part of the mills to 
bring it in line with other types of 
flours. Soft wheat flour had begun to 
approach the price area of patent 
flours. Normally there is a big spread 
between soft wheat flour and patent 


try flour 


flour but the upsurge in soft wheat 
narrowed the gap. Chicago May 
wheat futures are still in the radical 


position of commanding a premium 
over Minneapolis May wheat futures 

A spokesman for one big mill said 
his mill's business was “fairly decent” 


last week but as a whole directions 
are off in this area 

Export activity was a little above 
a week ago 

Flour output here was below a 


week ago and a year ago 
Quotations April 20: Spring family 


$8, high gluten $7.23 @ 7.37, short 
$6.88 @ 7.02, standard $6.83 @ 6.92, 


straight $6.78, first clear $6.26@6.64; 
hard winter short $6.6676.76, stand- 


ard $6.56, first clear $6.26; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.5578.67, stand- 


ard $7.570 7.80, straight 
first clear $5.3005.50 
New York: Demand for all types 
of bakery flours continued very slow 
here last week. Bookings were wide- 
ly seattered and confined to small 
lots among a few job- 
bers in early need 
Mills generally 


$6.407 6.45, 


bakers and 
concentrated on 
obtaining shipping directions, Or- 
dering out has comparatively 
slow lately, resulting in mill 
curtailments 


been 


ome 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Vear 1955-56 


Through 
(1 0 Metr rons 
Importing U.8 
countries—— 
Austria 
Belgium 94.1 l i 
olivia 75 7 
Hragzil .. 9 
Ceylon 
Conta ica 
(uba 
Denmark I 
lhom, Kepublie 
Keuador j 
Keypt 18 
Ih) Balvader 1.4 li 
fiermany i 1 


(ireece 


Austra 


(juatematla 

Haiti 

Honduras j 
loeland 

India 

Indonesia ' 
Ireland 

Israel i 

Italy oes 70.9 

Japan 

Jordan . 1 
Korea 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Mexico 101.1 
Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 41.4 
Panama 

Veru 1 
Philippines 94.9 
Portugal 

Saud! Arabia 

Spain i 
Bwitserland 

South Africa 

Vatican Clty 

Venezuela ‘ i 
Yugoslavia 


Totals 


*Includes sales of 9.9 metric ton 
by France. **lLess than .100 


April 153, 


in Wheat Equi 


1 by France which ie the or 


1956 


alent) 


Canada Tot Cc 


Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 


7.4 2i.4 27.4 


recorded 


Fair activity was noted in smaller 
sizes of advertised family flours 
Mills obtained a moderate volume of 
shipping orders prior to an advance 
of 10¢ per case at the weekend clos- 
ing 

Soft wheat flour buyers generally 
made only necessary replacements 


Advertised cake flours continued to 
be offered for resale at sharp dis- 
counts under mill price 
schedules 

On the Middle East 
bidders and German mills were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the United 
Nations’ order for about 23,000 tons 
of flour. The prices quoted by these 
sources were reported to be 
erably under bids from U.S 

Quotations April 20: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.10, high gluten $7.27@ 
7.37, standard patent $6826.92, 
clears $6.3006.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.4306.53, standard patent 
$6.2306.33; soft winter high ratio 
$6.75@8.50, straights $6@6.35 
Veto of the 
stirred no interest 


prevailing 


export side, 


consid- 
mills, 


Pittsburgh: 
last week 
to flour 
bakeries 


farm bill 
to add 
stocks among large or small 
In fact some flour mill rep- 


resentatives still reported “nil’’ for 
flour sales last week 

They also continue to state that 
during the last 10 years more and 
more bakers have bought for long 
periods ahead during bargain offer- 
ings of flour and, until the last sum- 
mer, have profited greatly by this for- 


ward buying. This year profits did 
not come but stocks bought in many 


cases will permit them to wait until 


the new crop comes on the market 
in July or a little later. 
Family flour sold in moderate 


amounts 
there to 


last week, a little here and 
jobbers or grocers. Clears 
were but remained scarce 
some mills. When any patents 
were sold, it was hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases of small volume for immediate 
needs. No long term commitments 
were made. Soft wheat cake and pas- 


also sold 


with 


try flour, it was stated met price re- 

sistance and only the most urgent 

needs would force any buying. 
Directions were called “slow to 


fair.”’ 

Quotations April 21: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.1906.40, medium 
patent $6.2976.45, short patent $6.39 
6.50; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.67@6.86, medium patent $6.72 
6.91, short patent $6.77 @6.96, clears 
$6.3606.82, high gluten $7.12@7.32; 
family patents, advertised brands $8, 
other brands $7@7.36; pastry and 
cake flours $6.27@6.46 

Philadelphia: President Eisenhow- 
er’s veto of the farm bill was among 
the things under consideration last 
week by those attempting to appraise 
conditions on the local flour market 
The attention to those intangibles, 
plus deliberation upon already-known 
factors, appeared to place an addi- 
tional burden upon dealings, for de- 
mand was on a decidedly reduced 
scale, with scattered transactions ac- 
counting for the bulk of orders which 
were reported. Most of the purchas- 
ers were said to be smaller operators 
who missed the last buying oppor- 
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tunity and now were seeking nearby 
coverage in the continued hope of 
achieving a saving later. 

Meanwhile, most users were said to 
hold good balances and thus would be 
in no real hurry to add to commit- 
ments a sharp setback devel- 
ops or mills suddenly make attractive 
concessions 

Quotations April 21: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.85 


unless 


26.95, standard patent $6.80706.90, 
first clear $6.60@6.70; hard winter 
Short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.3546.45; soft winter, nearby $5.40 
45.50 
South 
New Orleans: Continued quietness 


was experienced in flour business last 
week, with little interest being shown 
by the trade in general for other than 
nearby to 30-day shipments. Despite 
the climb in wheat futures, especially 
in Chicago, prices remained station- 
ery to slightly easier, particularly on 
bakery flour types. Sales were mostly 
confined to two and 
were hard winters. Little 
evident in northern 


one or carlots 
mainly in 
interest 
springs 
Soft 


was 


continued = rather 
and prices on this type eased 
up slightly. Sales to and 
cookie bakers were mainly for nearby 
shipment. Cake flour was 
with only fill-in 
reported. Shipping di- 
rections showed a tendency to ease 
off slightly, although still sufficient 
to care for present requirements. 
Stocks on hand are slightly reduced. 

Export flour sales were particularly 
quiet and the volume very small to 
both Europe and the Americas 
Quotations April 20, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $54 
9.39; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.5006.70, standard $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.80@6.20, high gluten 
$6.95@ 7.15; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@6.25, straight $5.5070 5.90, first 
clear $5.9506.40, high ratio cake 
$6.354 6.70; Pacific Coast $6.80% 7.10, 
pastry $6.25 4 6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 


winters 
strong 


cracker 


business 
very 


orders 


quiet small 


being 


last week and the grind was down 
Millers state that they do not see 
much hope for improvement before 


the arrival of new and 
recent advances in wheat prices have 
tended to push buyers out of the 
market until such time as new crop 
wheat is available. Prices were firm- 
er, with family patent $7.90, bluestem 


crop grains, 


$7.02, bakery $7.09, and pastry $6.27 

Portland: There was a small 
amount of export flour business out 
of the Pacific Northwest last week, 


but on the whole it has been drying 
up. Domestic flour bookings were in 
much the condition, with bak- 
ers and wholesale bakers slowing up 
their Bookings 
verted more to day-to-day 
Some of the small- 
er interior mills have either curtailed 
yperations or are shut down entirely 
were good last month, fol- 
lowing the inventory period of March 


Same 


have re- 


bookings 


purchases 


in small amounts 


300k ings 


1 in California, and coast mills are 
still working on their old bookings. 
But new business has slowed down 

Quotations April 20: High gluten 
$7.11. all Montana $6.91, fancy hard 


wheat clears $6.11, Bluestem bakers’ 
$7, cake $7.19, pastry $6.29, pie $5.99, 
whole wheat 100% $6.38, cracked 
wheat $7.88 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was of 


a routine nature last week due to 





THE 
limited interest on the 
buyers 

The ocean rate on flour to the U.K 


part of the 


was advanced 3¢, making the rate 
63¢ for April, May and June, com- 
pared with 50¢ for the same ship- 
ment a year ago 

Quotations April 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.70@ 


6 in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts. 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used $4.60@ 4.90 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart 
age where used, 

There is little interest in winte1 
wheat flour, with some of the biscuit 
people slowing up on taking in their 
bookings. Quotations April 21: $4.10, 
100-lb., f.a.s. Montreal in export cot 
tons. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are ex- 
tremely light. Quotations April 21: 
$1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour continues 
encouraging, and 
tion of let-up in export and do- 
mestic demand, Mills are op 
capacity and prices ars 
clearances of Canadian flour for the 
week ended April 19 amounted to 
328,700 bags, compared with the pre- 
vious week's large movement of 574,- 
800 bags. The current total included 


Bakers 


there is no sugges 
any 
rating at 


firm. Export 


45,650 bags for IWA destinations. 
Quotations April 21: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 


William 
boundary, 
second patents 


and the British Columbia 
cottons 100's $5 60@5.90;: 
cottons $5.35@5.65, 


second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.907 5.05. All price cash carlots 
Millfeed 

Minneapolis: Good demand for 
millfeed met a tighter supply situa 
tion, and prices advanced $142, with 
middlings leading the way. Mill oper- 
ations were restricted somewhat 
and an improvement in formula feed 
business gave demand an added 
boost. Quotations: Bran $47.50@ 48, 
standard midds. $47.500 48.50, flour 


$494 50. red do 49.500 51 


Millfeed picked up 
support over the week 


midds 


Kansas City: 
considerable 


end to move to new highs for the 
year. Shorts were only a few cents 
shy of $50 at this market by late 
April 23, and bran was making com- 
parable gains. Mixed car interest 
picked up over the weekend, and 
spot interest from feed mills also 
contributed to the advance. Quota- 
tions April 23, carlot Bran $44.75 


@45.25 and _ short 
sacked, Kansas City; 
shorts $47@47.75, midd 


$48.75 @ 49.50, 


bran $424 42.75 
$45 7 45.75, 


bulk, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
20: Bran $44044.50, shorts $48.254 
48.75 tran advanced $2 ton and 
shorts $2.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was steady last wee} Most of it 
came from jobber ind mixers in 
the central area. It was strong 
enough to boost prices $2 both on 
bran and shorts. Quotations April 
20, basis Kansas City Bran $444 
44.50, shorts $48@48.75 

Fort Worth: There was an active 
demand for millfeed last week with 
very light offerings. Quotations April 
20: Bran $51@52, gray shorts $564 
57, delivered Texas common points; 


$1.50 higher on bran and $3.00 high 
er on shorts compared with previous 
week 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
better demand last week, and price 
closed $1.50 higher on bran and $1.75 
higher on shorts. Quotation traight 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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24 
cars: Bran %$46.50@47.50, millrun 
$48.62%49.62, shorts $50.75@51.75. 


Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ohicago: Millfeed prices fluctuated 
only mildly in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending April 23, re- 
flecting a slack buying interest. Ag- 
gressive interest waned when the 
market reached present relatively 
high levels, reporte indicated, Quota- 
tions April 23: Bran $49@49.50, 
standard midds. $50.50@51, flour 
midds. $52@53, red dog $53@55. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed last 
week was fair to good, with the price 
trend steady to firm. Supplies re- 
mained tight. Quotations April 20: 
Bran %$48.75@49.25, shorts $52.75@ 
53.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: A strong but cautious de- 
mand gave the local millfeed market 
here a firmer tone last week. Light 
supplies enabled values to work about 
$1 higher on both bran and mid- 
diings. Despite the $5 to $6 advance 
in the past month, buying resistance 
was practically negligible, indicating 


low prevailing inventories and a 
trade awareness that substantial 
price declines are rather unlikely. 


Quotations April 21: Bran $61.50@ 
62.00, midds. $62.50@63.00. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
good last week, The sales momentum 
gathered strength as the week pro- 
gressed and ended in flurry of ac- 
tivity. Consumers believe that in- 
wredient prices are due for a further 
rise, and they jumped on the band- 
wagon to protect themselves, Cover- 
age ranged up to 45 days. Middlings 
were especially strong because of 
better poultry demand and because 
consumers are switching from high- 
priced hominy and corn to middlings. 
Demand for heavy feeds was ample, 
but prices were mostly pushed up by 
strength in middlings. Mill running 
time averaged five days last week. 
Bran ended the week 50¢ higher; 
middlings climbed $1.50 to $2 and 
heavy feeds advanced $3. Quotations 
April 20: Bran $53.00@53.75, stan- 
dard midds. $54@55.50, flour midds 
$57. 50@58, red dog $57.50@58. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales last 
week again showed a slight increase 
Supplies continue plentiful for every 
Deliveries are also being made 
on immediate or quick delivery. Quo- 
tations April 21, f.o.b, Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $58.14@58.55, standard 
midds. $58.55@59.14, flour midds. 
$59.14@60.64, red dog $60,94@61.14, 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market lacked a principal feature 
last week as dealings remained on a 
quiet basis and dealers reported cus- 
tomers were showing little interest 
in new acquisitions at current post- 
ings. The April 21 list of quotations 
was unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $60, standard midds. $61, 
red dog $63. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened considerably last week, 
with bran advancing $2 in price and 
shorts $4, making a new high for 
this season, Inquiries from feed mix- 
ers and jobbers were mostly for bran 
and middlings, and buying appeared 
to be to fill orders already on hand. 
Offerings from most mills were spot- 
ty and searce for immediate, with 
the mill grind inadequate for the 
demand. Futures were strong across 
the board. Quotations April 20: Bran 
$52@54.50; midds. $54@54.50, shorts 
$56 @ 58.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong last week, with good demand 
from California buyers and a re- 
duced grind making for a very firm 
price structure. Local buyers were 
not too anxious, but prices advanced 


need 
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further during the week and at the 
close ranged from $44.50 to $45 per 
ton, delivered common transit points 
for May and June shipment 

Portland: Millrun $42.00, 
$47.00 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
on a strong market last week, with 
demand and supply about equal 
Plants are working to capacity six 
days a week and are booked well 
through May. Quotations April 20 
Red bran and millrun $43.00, midds 
$48.00. To Denver: Red 
millrun $50.00, midds. $55.00. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: The millfeed 
market was particularly strong, with 
good export demand. Quotations 
April 21: Bran $5960, shorts $604 
61, midds. $6061, net cash terms 
bags included, mixed or straight cars 
Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: There is no indication 
of any easing of the strong demand 
for bran and shorts and, for this 
season of the year, buying has been 


midds 


bran and 


sustained longer than anticipated 
While sales in the three prairi 
provinces are unimportant, stocks 


are moving freely with a good share 
of the Alberta mill output going to 
British Columbia. The remainder of 
the western mill production is mov 
ing to eastern Canada and the New 
England states. Stocks are light and 
prices unchanged. Quotations April 
21: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al 
berta bran, f.o.b. mills $47@50, shorts 
$48@51, midds. $46749. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Quotations followed a 
sharp advance in rye grain prices 
and moved up 15¢ sack. Buying inter 
est remained light. Quotations: Pure 
white rye $4.67@4.72, medium rye 
$4.47@4.52, dark rye $3.92@3.97 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
as much as 15¢ sack in the central 
states, but buyers mostly remained 
unconcerned, The trade is reported 
to be solidly booked for some time 
Quotations April 21: White patent 
rye $5@5.04, medium $4.8004.84 
dark $4.25@4.29 

St. Louis: Demand 
week. Prices were down 10¢ sack 
from a week earlier. Shipping direc- 
tions were reported good, Quotations 
April 20: Pure white $5.24, medium 
$5.04, dark $4.49, rye meal $4.74 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. Sales continued nominal 
Quotations April 20: White rye $5.59 
@5,64, medium rye $5.39@5.44, dark 
rye $4.84@4.89. 

New York: Buyer demand for rye 
flours was very slow here last week 
Firm price levels considerably above 


was fair last 


levels prevailing when most buyers 
booked large quantities worked 
against any expansion in bookings 
other than small lots among those 
in the trade in early need. Quota- 
tions April 20: Pure white patents 
$5.40@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
extremely small last week. Prices 


showed little change and offered no 
buying incentive. Directions were 
fair. Quotations April 21, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.24@5.41, medium $4.95qd 
5.21, dark $4.4994.66, blended $6.25 
@6.35, rye meal $4.50@4.91 
Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
rye market remained in low gear last 
week as bakers continued to show a 
preference for working off previous 


acquisitions instead of seeking new 


supplies. The April 21 quotation on 
rye white of $540@5.50 was 10¢ 
sack under that of the previous week 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
ent $7.20, pure dark rye $6.20 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally slow. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations April 21: 
Rolled in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
76.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 


oats 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade last week 
in rolled oats and oatmeal was fair 
for the season, with prices firm. 
Quotations April 21: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal 
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ewt. in 1954 to 225.7 million cwt. in 
1955, Mr. Fakler added 

“The increase in U.S. flour exports 
can be associated with a number of 
factors,” he said. 

“Of special interest is the indica- 
tion that for the first time in several 
years the estimated world trade in 
flour showed some increase after a 
series of annual declines. Expanding 
utilization in some markets, reduced 
barriers in others, active sales ef- 
forts by industry representatives and 
government programs were 
all factors in the larger volume of 
United States exports and the world 
trade in flour. Most of the factors, 
however, reflect activities with which 
the export program division has been 
engaged during the past or previous 


special 


years.” 
The U.S. flour 
1955 was officially 


export figure for 
recorded at 21.5 


million ewt. as compared with 16.9 
million a year earlier, while the 
world total trade was estimated at 
around 70.9 million ewt. and in 1954, 
64.5 million cwt, 

“Competition in the world flour 
trade continues to be very active, 
but the more competitive pricing 
programs of the US., along with 


special export activities and increas- 
ing industry attention to export 
markets, have helped the United 
States to regain its traditionally im- 
portant position as a major world 
flour exporter,’’ Mr. Fakler said 
Surplus Disposal 

Touching on surplus disposal leg- 
islation, Mr. Fakler said certain 
agreements, notably with Brazil and 
with Indonesia, have specifically in- 
cluded some quantities of flour, while 
most agreements provided that the 
importing country may _ purchase 
wheat and/or flour under the pro- 
vyram 

The speaker reported on a new 
mill project for Cuba. This was dis- 
cussed in connection with the senate 
hearings on the new Sugar Act and 
with the special Chamber of Com- 
merce mission from Cuba when it 
visited the U.S. in December 

Historically, Cuba has occupied the 
number one market position for U.S 
flour similar to the U.S. position as 
a market for Cuban sugar. The two 
food commodities have formed an im- 
portant part of the preferential treat- 
ment that has featured the trade be- 
tween the two countries over many 
decades, Mr. Fakler said 

“While Cuba continues to enjoy 
favored treatment in the U.S. sugar 
market, the trade concession granted 
on U.S. flour in Cuba has been seri- 
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ously impaired. If Cuba grants tax 
and other special concessions, includ- 
ing an assigned quota of wheat under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
for a proposed second flour mill in 
Cuba, the U.S. flour concession would 
be virtually nullified.” 


Increase in Milling Operation 
United States milling operations 
increased during 1955 to 225.7 mil- 
lion cwt. as compared with 2218 
million in 1954, This was the largest 
flour production figure for the indus- 
try since 1952. All of this increase in 
production is associated with the 
increase in export shipments during 
the year. This increase in total out- 
put has not only helped export mills 
but also many not directly involved 
in export. For the industry it also 
raised the operating capacity figure 


to the best level in several years, 
Mr. Fakler said. 
“Many other exporting countries 


showed some decline in 1955. With- 
out the active export program work 
last year and other recent years, a 
further decline in the U.S. export and 
milling production might have re- 
sulted. Steady annual gains will 
probably be hard to maintain, espe- 
cially in years when the total world 
trade is declining. Of this much I 
feel very certain, however, and that 
is, the volume of United States flour 
exports is likely to continue to be 


definitely larger than it would be 
without an active and effective ex- 
port program as presently is_ in 


operation 


Growth Possibilities 

“We hear much about growth in- 
dustries and growth companies these 
days. As long as the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat products in the 
U.S. continues to decline, flour mill- 
ing as an industry will probably not 
be considered as having significant 
growth possibilities except as they 
may reflect export potentialities.” 

An evaluation of increased con- 
sumption possibilities in many other 
markets would point to probable 
gains of 10-20% a year when an ac- 
tive promotional program gets un- 
der way, Mr. Fakler said. This is 
especially true in areas where the 
present per capita levels are quite 
low. Noteworthy increases in con- 
sumption, however, appear possible 
in most of the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries during the next five 
to ten year period, particularly where 
agreements for the sale of U.S. sur- 
plus commodities are in effect and 
local currencies are available for 
market promotion activities. 

“If we as an industry wish to par- 
ticipate in these future growth pos- 
sibilities in various areas of the 
world, we will need to become more 
growth minded,” the speaker 
cluded 


con- 


“This is difficult when for several 
years the industry has been in a pro- 
cess of contraction and reduction. It 
means looking ahead, not one to 
three months, but three to five years, 
if possible. If we look and plan ahead 
and as an industry join in and active- 
ly support programs that are work- 
ing on the growth potentialities for 
wheat product consumption, member 
companies should be in a very strong 
position to benefit from any export 
gains that result. It is a teamwork 
operation—teamwork of industry 
members through the federation, ex- 
port program teamwork between the 
federation and U.S. agencies, and 
teamwork between the U.S. and for- 
eign trade groups in the promotion 
program. If carried out in this way 
I have no doubt about its successful 
development 7” 
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USDA Publishes 
Booklet on Bread 
Marketing Costs 


WASHINGTON-—-After 


rising read prices 


10 years of 
consumers in 

loaf for 
gut the re- 


1955 paid 70% more pe! 


vhite bread than in 1946 


turn to farmers for wheat and other 
bread ingredients advanced only 20% 
luring the same period, while charges 
for processing and distributing went 
Ip 87° iccording to government sta- 
tistician 

The facts are brought out in a 
tud irketing costs and margins 
for white bread released by the U.S 


Department of Agriculture 

The numerous steps which must be 
iken between the farm gate and the 
table Mar- 
charges insur- 
baking, 
delivery. Be- 
rail rates in- 


‘ 


urban dining are shown 


Keting cover storage 


ance, transportation, milling 
and 


1955 


licing, wrapping 
1946 and 
creased 76% 

The report 
recipient gets 


tween 
shows the share each 
of the retail price of a 
loaf of bread. The wholesale price al- 

is broken down according to the 


arious items that go into it 


Copie f this report “Marketing 
Margins for White Bread Miscel- 
ianeous Publication No 712 are 


from the Office 
tion, U.S. Department of 
Washington 25 D.C 


available 


of Informa- 
Agriculture, 


U.S. hiavtetiondl 
Imports During 1955 


Show Small Increase 
WASHINGTON USS 


; 


agricultural 
calendar 1955 
totaled $3,967 million, $6 million more 


mpo! i the yeal 


than in 1954, when imports were at 
i 5-year low point. In quantity, agri- 
cultural imports were about 8% 
larger. A iin of $15 million in com- 
plementa or noncompetitive, im- 
ports last year was partly offset by 
a $9-million decline in supplementary 
or competitive imports. Supplemen- 
tary imports have been falling since 
1951, when they totaled $2,319 mil- 
on, reports the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service 

While ricultural imports last 
year increased only lightly over 
1954, industrial imports rose by 17%, 
from $6,279 million to $7,367 million 
Che high level of economic activity 
last ye ntinued to generate in- 


creased demand for the raw materials 


needed by U.S. industry, according to 


the FAS 

Mair ipplementary items with 
malle values last year than in the 
ear before were pork, oats feeds 
nd fodde copra and fresh toma- 
‘ eact tem was down by more 
than $5 milli on. Largest reductions 
Ve! $17 iillion for oat and $16 

lion for pork 


New Management at 


Morehead Milling Co. 


NORRIS CITY, ILL The More- 
id Milling Co., Norris City, IIl., has 
been leased by Harold Kirkendoll 
i Dona Cotter. Dan V. More- 
head vner of the company for 
iwout ears plans emi-retire- 
ent 
TI ‘ managers do not plan to 
ntinu e flour business but will 
xpand feed, seed and fertilizer 
ines and install new equipment 
Mr. Morehead is president of the 
Cit State Bank and active 


ind civic affairs of 


the 
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Dr. W. H. Cathcart 


AACC SPEAKERS—Main speakers 
at the May 20-24 meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will include the three per- 
sons pictured here. Dr. William H. 
Catheart, president of the AACC, 
will give a report at the New York 
meeting on “New Horizons for the 
AACC.” Dr. Cathcart is director of 
research for the national bakery 
division of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. Dr. Raymond W. 
Miller, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, will discuss 
human nutrition and cereals as used 
by foreign nations. “The Importance 
of Cereals in Human Nutrition with 
Special Emphasis on India’ will be 
the title of Dr. Charles G. King’s 
address. Dr. King is executive direc- 
tor of the Nutrition Foundation of 
New York. In the April 17 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller the  pic- 
tures of Drs. Miller and King were 
improperly identified, the two names 
being reversed. 





Dr. KR. W.Miller 


Dr. Charles G. King 





Receipts, Shipments of 
Grain at Toledo Up 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Receipts and 
shipments of grain in March topped 


the same period last year, A. E 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, reports 


Receipts at Toledo totaled 6,941,- 
023 bu., as compared with 3,867,233 
in March, 1955. In February this 
year they totaled 7,244,048 bu 

Leading the receipts last month was 
corn with 4,103,364 bu. Others 
wheat, 1,214,839 bu.; oats, 
bu. and soybeans, 743,150 bu 

Last month's shipments totaled 
6,110,100 bu., as against 2,874,100 in 
the same period last year. The Feb- 
ruary total this was 5,136,900 
bu 


were 
874,471 


year 


Shipments last month included 3.- 
439,000 bu. corn; 1,510,200 bu. wheat 
827,500 bu. oats and 329,400 bu. soy- 
beans 














Dane W. Tillman, Springfield, Mo 


has joined the sales force of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co Wichi 
ta 
a 
Walter Wohlfarth, president ol 


Wohlfarth Bros Bakery, Homestead 


Pa., was one of honored guests at 
the 24th annual oldtimers’ basket 
ball banquet at the Philadelphia 


Rifle Club April 21. Mr. Wohlfarth 
was a former star player on the old 


Jasper Eastern League basketball 
team in the early years of the cen 
tury He achieved prominence at 
that time as a “blind dribbler.’ 
* 

August A. Busch, dr., has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, in 


addition to his duties as president 


and chief executive officer. Mr. Busch 
succeeds Eberhard Anheuser as 
chairman. Mr. Anheuser, who has 


been with the company 60 years, will 
remain as a director 


& 

Harry Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inec., Minne 
apolis, will lead a discussion on “Re 
tooling for the Cold War,” during 


the 44th annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. at 
Washington on May 1. Mr. Bullis is 








DEATHS 


Allen C. McDowell, representative 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. and former associate director of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., died 
April 16 at the age of 55. Services 
were conducted at Reading, Pa. Sur 
viving is the widow, Thalia Me 
Dowell 





Clark C. Waters, 
Farnen, Inec., St 
chandising firm 
ag? of 28 


Sparks-Waters 

Louis grain met 
died recently at the 
He is a past president of 
the St. Louis Cash Commission Men's 
Assn. and a member of 
directors of the St 
exchange 


the board of 
Louis Merchants 


Sylvester J. Baker, co-founder of 
the former Seven Baker 
Bakery & Tasty Biscuit Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa., died at McKees Rocks 
April 18. He is survived by his widow 
six children, four brothers and 11 
grandchildren 


srothers 


George W. Wagstaff, well known in 
the Wisconsin area as a 
representative for 


flour 
years 


sales 
many died 
recently at Oshkosh, Wis., at the age 
of 73. He was with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. for more than 20 years 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. for 10 years 
and the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. for 10 years 

Roy T. 


Stonecypher, 57, formerly 


of Atlanta and for many years asso 
ciated with the New South Bakery 
died April 22 in a Wilmington, N.C 


hospital. Following service in World 
War II he was connected with a bak 
ing firm at Martinville, Va. He re 
cently moved to Wilmington, N.C 
after retirement from the baking in 
dustry 


a director-at-large of the 


chamber 


national 


William H. 
the 


addressed 


Bowman 
Acme-Evans Co., 


president of 
Indianapolis, 
the seminar of the 
department of milling industries at 
Kansas State College April 19. Mr 
Bowman the problems of 
grain and the proposed re- 
federal wheat standards 
head of the committee on 
standards of the Millers Na- 
Federation 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 


senor 


discussed 
grading 
Vision of 
Hle is 
wheat 
tional 


called on millers in’ Minneapolis, 
April 18 

G 
Ella Louise Hughes, daughter of 
Fred Hughes, of Flour Mills of 


America, Inc., Kansas City, was mar 
ried to dames CC, Hawkins, of Em- 
poria, Kansas, April 14 at Wichita, 
Kansas 


OREAO 8 THE STAFF rue 


Kansas Crop Reporter, 
‘Ae’ Educator Honored 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Hon 
ored April 17 by the Kansas State 
College chapter of Gamma Sigma 
Delta, national honor society of agri 
culture Hubert L. Collins, 
Topeka, and Dr. Donald B. Parrish, 
Manhattan 

Mr. Collins, agricultural statistic 
an in charge of the Kansas crop and 
livestock reporting service, was 
named as an outstanding alumnus of 
the Kansas State school of agricul 
ture 


were 


Dr. Parrish, an associate professor 


of chemistry and a member of the 
Kansas State staff since 1943, was 
honored as an outstanding faculty 


member of the school of agriculture 


The two were presented certifi 
cates of merit at Gamma Sigma 
Delta annual banquet and initia 
tion, at which 59 new members were 
taken into the organization. In ad 
dition, 13 sophomores in veterinary 
medicine and agriculture were cited 


for high scholastic attainments 
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Ralph W. Bouskill 


Undergoes Operation 


TORONTO Doctors at Toronto 
General Hospital report that Ralph 
W. Bouskill is making good progress 
after an internal operation April 16 

Mr. Bouskill is assistant production 
manager for the Maple Leaf Milling 
(o., Lid., and his illness compelled 
him to cancel an engagement to ad 
dress the Millers Federa 
annual Kansas 
April 24 


antes " 


National 
tion 
City 


convention at 


tne erare ’ re 


Cream of Wheat Net 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. and subsidiaries report 
net earnings for the first quarter 


ended March 31 of $321,683, com 
pared with $318,644 for a similar 
period last year 

Net earnings for the 12 months 
ended March 31 were $1,156,403, 


compared 
period a 


with 
year 


$1,281,245 for a 
ago 


like 
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G. S. KENNEDY, NEW MNF PRESIDENT 
(Continued from pege 9) 
and water wheels until today with particularly in Europe, and in South 


new techniques and facilities he is 
presenting a purer product, 4 more 
useable product, a more convenient 
product in more forms, in more 
places and in greater volume than 
before in history. The milling 
industry is not an ephemeral indus- 
try, such as the building of wooden 
sailing ships, horse drawn wagons or 
candle making. These industries 
lasted a mere few thousand years. 
industry was born in the mist 
of prehistoric time and in spite of 
the purveyors of gloom and the 
iposties of doom, it is stronger today 
before, 


ever 


(pul 


than ever 

Che things that we fear are really 
isible indieations of the strength of 
our industry and the lasting quality 
of its services, True, some mean dis- 
placement as to location, rebuilding 
of the obsolete and the introduction 
of new products and no matter how 
they may affect us as individuals, 
they all indicate the lasting quality 
and the real need for the flour mill- 
inw industry in the expanding econ- 
world civilization, 

fake for instance the building of 
i flour mill in Cuba, a proposed mill 
in the Philippines, a new mill in 
liong Kong, a new mill in Venezuela, 
ttcuador, Colombia or the Gold Coast. 
Does not the mere fact of the de- 
for these facilities indicate a 
thorough-going realization on the 
part of the countries mentioned that 
the supply of bread stuffs is basic to 
the needs of those countries and that 
though it does not appear as 
though these mills can stand on their 
economic foundation, the age 
old) primeval instinet of survival 
forces these countries blindly to pro- 
tect what might otherwise be denied 
them in case of war. I think it is a 
high compliment to the place of 
bread in the diet of an improving 
cultural eondition that our export 
picture is slightly askew on the wall 
and is not bathed in as clear a light 
aus we would wish to see it. 


Some years ago Winston Churchill 


omy of 


mm ind 


even 


own 


made this very significant state- 
ment: “Man in this moment of his- 
tory,” he said, “has emerged in 


wreater supremacy over the forces of 
nature than has ever been dreamed 
of before, He has it in his power to 
olve quite easily the problems of 
material existence, He has conquered 
the wild beasts and he has even con- 
quered the inseets and the microbes. 
There lies before him, if he wishes, 
a golden age of peace and progress. 
All is in his hand, He has only to 
conquer his last and worst enemy 
himself." We can look, each and 
everyone of us, to ourselves and 
learn the reasons why the milling 
industry is not more buoyant, more 
serviceable, or more profitable. 

It is my own opinion that both the 
milling and baking industry, with the 
exception of those segments of each 
which devote their skill and energy 
to the production of specialty items, 
have sinned because they have paid 
more attention to buying than they 
have to selling. Some have been out- 

tanding in the sales end but in the 
main, the cost of raw materials, of 
production and distribution have 
been more important than the ex- 
citement of sales, Selling is the hall- 
mark of American industry. It is not 
true with us. There are very few 
other industries in the U.S, that 
commit this sin. 


As one travels about the world, 


America, he becomes aware of a dif 
ference between the way we do 
things in the U.S. and the way those 
same things are done in foreign 
countries. The big difference is in 
selling technique. This is a 
where luxuries have become 
sities through the power of salesman 
ship and the persuasive art of ad 
vertising. The auto, 
clothes we wear, the roads we ride 
on are all sold to the American pub 
lic. Very little is bought 

We do not 


country 


nece 


television, the 


have the most natural 
resources of any country in the 
world, I doubt on a per capita basis, 
if we are one bit better than Mexico 
or for that matter, Russia. Yet the 
whirl of our economy, and the fast 
moving of trade, not only enable 
us to live better but enables mors 
of us to live better than anywhere 
else, In those countries where buy 
ing is the principal function, there 
are fewer goods for sale, turnover i 


less frequent and which are 
for sale are less attractive than here 
where the sale is the principal rea 


RO 1s 


son for the existence of an enter 
prise or a business 
Examine your own business. How 


much time do you actually devote 
to selling and how much persuasive 
ness goes into the selling kit of your 
salesmen other than the persuasive 
ness of price and a few cliches about 
the unique quality of your own line? 
It may not be a popular thing to say 
but in those segments of our 
tries where salesmen occupy the 
front pews, crying towels are not in 
evidence and enthusiasm is the o1 
der of the day. 

Refrigerated 


indu 


doughs, frozen din 


ners and convenient mixes are rapid 
turnover items in grocery store 
from coast to coast and these are 
just as much a part of the milling 
industry as are bakery flour and 
family flour, Incidentally, the most 
convenient of all foods is the ready 
baked loaf which is already sliced 
for table use. We have reached the 


ultimate in convenience when we 
have the fully prepared loaf, sliced 
ready for table use. Why have these 
other partially prepared articles be 

come popular? The answer is sales 
manship! One segment of an indu 

try should not be condemned if an 
other segment steps into the picture 
and tells its story better 


The Millers National Federation 
has accomplished much in its rela 
tionship with the bakers in recent 
years. There is currently a group 
studying the possibility of drawin 
from the programs of each, certain 
material which might be used to 
buttress the programs of both. Our 
relationship with government has 
been exceptionally good, The most 
recent visible evidence of achieve 
ment in that connection is the co 


operative agreement with the US 
Department of Agriculture unde 
Public Law 480 for the expansion of 
the exports of U.S. wheat and wheat 
products but neither of 
vances which we have made 
really broad enough or deep enough 
to bring about the same desirability 
for the purchase of our products as 
the television industry or the cigar 
ette people brought about for theirs 


these ad 


ire 


“Goodness” Should Be Stressed 


What I have in mind would not 
be in the nature of an advertising 
program running into the millions 


or a program which would wave the 


flag and call 


wheat as a 


for the eating of more 
patriotic duty. Rather, 
I am thinking of a means of getting 
the people in a positive 
form the goodness of bread and by 
bread I mean generically all the 
products of wheat. For instance, if 
we could only get the youngsters to 
think in terms of “Bread is good for 


across to 


you the same as the cigarette 
people have sold cigarettes on the 
basis of the pleasure in smoking. 
Winstons taste good like a ciga- 


rette should,” “Light up a Lucky.” 
There is no use trying to sell ribo- 
flavin, thiamine or niacin to a pub- 


lic which already is buying enriched 


bread without resistance. We want 
to sell bread! Because bread is good 
for you. We want to sell cake be- 


like all cake 


cause cake tastes good 


hould, Let's put on our selling 
clothes, put our heads together, be 
positive and enthusiastic. Believe 


what we say. We must not be jealous 
of the success of others seeking par- 


ticipation in the grain product food 
field. We should never downgrade 
the goodness of a competing grain 


product the 
position of our own particular brand 
x product. Wheat 


in their enriched or restored 


food merely to advance 


foods have an ac- 
ce pt ince 


tate being good nutritionally. 
Let's keep it that way. The market 
for foods is changing. The market 


place is changing. Let’s not try to 
divide the kingdom before the king- 
founded. Let’s all work to- 


ether for the common good 


dom is 


Broader Market Needed 

The success of the milling industry 
is not going to be measured by the 
umount of money we earn in the 
event that demand exceeds supply 
The real success of the milling in- 
dustry will come when the customer 
is more willing to pay for the serv- 


ice he gets than he is today. Part 
of that willingness will come as the 
market broadens. We want that 


willingness to come from that source 
ind not from limitation of produc- 
tion. But there is no question about 
it. We have to get more money for 
our service, Do we get it by asking 
for it first or improving our service 
first? Personally, I think we get it 
by improving and part of this im- 
provement will come as we broaden 
the whole market for wheat foods. 

If we do nothing else this year, I 
would like to see us embark on a 
program which would have one basic 
end result: Broadening the market 
for wheat foods. We have talked 
about it often and there was a period 
when we spent big money in the hope 
of accomplishing a broader market 
quickly. The economy of the milling 
industry does not permit our con- 
templating an expenditure of millions 
but there is no ceiling on ingenuity 
or enthusiasm or on good ideas. We 
can’t afford not to be aggressive in 
this area. With mass communication 
what it is today, our story can be 
told and the goodness of food from 
wheat become as accepted as the 
goodness of milk, of butter and 1956 
If we work together for a com- 
mon end we will be amazed at what 
we would individually gain 

I am hopeful that through the 
Wheat Flour Institute, working on 
broader publicity lines than its pres- 
effective 


cars 


ent very educational pro- 
gram, we can bring bread—wheat 
foods of all kinds—-into popular par- 


lance by spectacular yet not too cost- 
ly contests, “tie-ins” with associated 
products, and a constant hammering 
iway at the theme—‘Bread is good 
for you” to the end that our domestic 


market will broaden. Our salvation 
lies here and not overseas. 
We cannot surrender our respon- 
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sibility without narrowing the bull’s- 
eye of our target. Our target is 
broadening the market for wheat 
foods of all kinds and however pre- 
pared. We should collaborate where 
we can but step firmly along the 
path we have chosen under our own 
power when necessary, in tandem 
when it moves us more surely. But 
we must not digress, we must not 
be diverted from our goal. Each step 
forward will bring us one step closer 
to the economic well-being which is 
so vital in a country expanding as 
our country is expanding. 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Apr. Apr. 

13, 2h, 

1955-56 1956 1956 


Close Close 







Allied Mills, Ine. 

Allis-Chalmers 

Aim. Cyanamid 
Pfd. 

A-D-M Co. 

Borden 

Baking Co. 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 

fd. $7 ° 

Cream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 

General Baking Co. 

Gen. Foods. Corp. 
Pfd. $3.50 

General Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% 

Merck & Co, 
Pid. $4 

Natl, Biseuit Co. 
rtd. 7 

Pillsbury M., Inc. 

Procter & Gamble 

qjuaker Oats Co. 
Pid. 86 

St. Regis Paper Co. 











Std. Brands, Inc. 41% 42 
Pfd. $3.50 ao 87 
Sterling Drug 57% 56 


Sunshine Bise., Inc. 78 71% #$%7% #%WU% 
United Biscuit 
of America 32% 27 32% 32% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 34% 205% 31% 31 
Ward Baking Co. 17% 15% 15% 17% 
Pid. $5.50 106 100% 100% 101% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 






Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 132 142 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 104 104% 
General Baking Co., 88 Pfd. 138 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. be of 
Pillsbury M., Inc., 84 Pfd. HOt, 100% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 100% 102% 


United Biscuit of America, 
Pid, $4.50 102% 105 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 92 o4 





THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change 
Apr. Apr. 
13, 2, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 5% hi, 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 18” 170 175 170% 
Vtd. $7 138 132% 134 1n4% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 1% 1 i“ 4% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 21% wy 264% 27% 
Omar, Ine. i 16% 17 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 1% 5% 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, 85 Pfd. 105 106%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. 128 129% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% it 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
6, 13, 
1955-56 1956 1056 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.75 3.15 3.40 3.25 
rid. B 60 56 57 57 
Can, Bakeries 1% 6% 7 
Can, Food Prod, 1% 3% 3.50 3.35 
A a% 8 . 8 
Pfd. 65 56 63 65 
Catelli Food, A 28 28 28 28 
37% 37% 37% S7% 
Cons. Bakeries 10% RY ay, * 
Federal Grain 25% 20% 235% 35% 
rtd. 11% 29%, 30 2a, 
Gen. Bakeries 7% 6 6% 6% 
Inter-City Bakeries 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd ol 87 *95 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9% ay, wh, 9%, 
rtd. 103 9” 101% 101% 
MeCabe Grain, A 21 21 *21 
Bb 1k% 15% 18% 18% 
Ogilvie Flour 52 44 44% 43 
Ptd. 160 158 160 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 


Std. Brands 
ferento Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
Weston, G., “A” 





i 
Pid. 41%4% ace 


*Leess than board lot 
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REVISION OF FEDERAL GRAIN GRADES 





No. 1 


resent as high a 


and No. 2 grades) 
level of 
the maint 
efficient marketing sys- 


should rep- 
quality as 
is practicabie in enance of 


a sound and 


tem 
MNF Recommendations 
In accordance with this philosophy 
of Federal Wheat Standards the 
Millers National Federation offers 


suggestions 


ind recommendations on 


the various items in the secretary's 
Feb. 7 announcement as follows 

1. We recommend that the mois- 
ture tolerance applicable to the 
straight grades of all classes of 
wheat be reduced 1% and that the 


maximum 
Wheat be 


cally we 


moisture limits for 
reduced 4% of 1% 
recommend an 


Tough 
Specifi- 


amendment 


of the definition of Tough Wheat 
which will have the effect of limiting 
Tough Wheat in the classes Hard 
Red Winter, Soft Red Winter, and 
White Wheat to wheat containing 
13% but not more than 15% of mois- 
ture; (presently the standard is wheat 
containing 14°’ but not more than 
15.50% of moisture); and that Tough 
Wheat of the classes Hard Red 


Spring, Durum, and Red Durum be 
limited to wheat containing more 
than 13.50 but not more than 
15.50° moisture (Presently the 
standards for these classes is wheat 
containing 14.50% but not more than 
16% of moisture.) 

In our judgment, the protection of 
quality and the condition of the 
straight grades of wheat makes man- 
datory a lowering of the moisture 
tolerance Experience has demon- 
strated that in most latitudes of the 
continental U.S., wheat cannot be 


stored and kept in satisfactory sound 
condition if, at the time of 
the moisture content approximates 
14%. Almost the care 
exercised during the period the grain 
remains in mold de 


storage, 
regardless of 


torage elopment 


will take place and “sick wheat” will 
result unless the moisture content 
of such wheat is substantially less 


than the maximum currently permit- 
ted in the present standards 

2. We recommend that the permis- 
sible amount of total foreign material 
in the No. 1 and No. 2 grades of all 
classes of wheat be reduced from 1% 
to % in the No. 1 grade and from 
2% to 1% in the No. 2 grades. At 
current market values the penalty 
of such a large foreign 
material is far too excessive 

3. The present standard of 7% per 
missible amount of 


percentage of 


shrunken or bro- 


ken kernels in the No. 1 and No, 2 
grades should be amended by limit- 
ing the tolerance of this type of non- 
millable material to 3% in the No. 1 
and No. 2 grades 

4. We recommend a reduction of 


the total wheat of other classes per- 
mitted in the No. 1 and No. 2 grades 
be reduced from 5% and 10%, re- 
spectivel to a maximum of 3% in 
the No. 1 and 5% in the No. 2 
grades 

Certain! i buyer of a contract for 
wheat of pecific class should have 
the right to expect that he will re- 
ceive on h contract wheat of that 
specific class and not wheat contain- 
ing a substantial admixture of wheat 
of another class or classé The pres- 
ent permissible high percentages of 
wheat ther classe n the No. 1 
and No rades allows the mixing 
of wheat i currently cheaper class 
into wheat of a current more e@x- 
pensive class to the point of jeopar- 
dizing the ilue of federal grain 


standards 


5. We recommend that the dockage 
tolerance be cut in half by amending 
the definition of dockage to the end 
that dockage shall be stated in terms 
of % of 1% instead of the present 


stated basis in terms of whole per- 
cent 
We firmly believe that immediate 


action should be taken in amending 
this standard because presently a 
buyer of a contract for No. 1 wheat 
may receive on his contract a tender 
of wheat which may contain 9/10 of 
1% of dirt which is an unreasonable 
penalty on the top quality 
wheat 


grades of 


6. (a) We recommend emphatical- 
ly that the principle of sanitation be 
incorporated into. the wheat stand- 
ards by recognizing the existence of 
wheat contaminated by filth and oth- 
er objectionable material 

If the wheat grades are to be ef- 
fective, they must be meaningful 
Presently a situation exists wherein 
a wheat which receives the highest 
grade promulgated under Federal 
Grain Standards may be condemned 
for use as human food and the own- 
er may incur a shrinkage in value of 
from 30% to 40% 

Standards which permit a situation 
such as this certainly are not mean- 
ingful; indeed it is not too harsh to 
term them falsely descriptive. One 
may well ask what purpose is served 
by federal standards which 
completely the sanitation require- 
ments established by the Food & 
Drug Administration, and which to- 
day have such a tremendous effect 
upon the market value of wheat 

(b) We recommend that contamin- 
ation be determined by employing the 
criteria currently used by the Food 
and Drug Administration, pellets 
per pint and weevil damaged kernels 
Presently the Food and Drug criteria 
is two or more rodent pellets per pint 
and 2% or more weevil damaged ker- 
nels. The Food and Drug criteria be- 
ginning July 1, 1956, will be one or 
more rodent pellets per pint and 1% 
or more weevil damaged kernels 


ignore 


Reflect Sanitary Requirements 

(c) We recommend that at least 
until there is evidence of permanence 
in the matter of tolerances, there 
shall be reflected in the wheat stand- 
ards, at all times, the sanitary re- 
quirements of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration; and further that any 
changes to be made in the tolerances 
become effective only on July 1 of 
any year and remain in effect 
throughout the crop year 

For the purposes of the wheat fed- 
eral standards, we are disposed to 
insist that there must not be two 
separate and different official stand- 
ards of contamination in effect at 
the same time 


It wou'd be our suggestion that 
in the mechanics of handling con- 
taminated wheat within the federal 


grain standards, consideration might 


well be given to the addition of the 
following sentence to the footnote 
having references to the provisions 


of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act as it appears on Page 1 
of the “Standards for Wheat": “Re- 
gardless of the specifications of these 
standards, any wheat which does not 
conform to the requirements of the 
Federal Food & Drug 
tion shall be graded ‘Sample Grade 
DLQ (Distinct Low Quality.) 

7. (a) We recommend no change 
in the present durum, 
soft red wheat. 


Administra- 


subclasses of 
winter and white 


This for the reason that the ex 
isting subclasses of these classes ofl 
wheat adequately serve the purpose 


intended and, we believe, are ad 
judged generally to be satisfactory 
(b) Likewise, we recommend no 
change in the subclasses of the bread 
wheats Hard Red Spring and Hard 
Red Winter. We this recom 
mendation with reluctance 
for we realize 
the present 
wheats is an attempt to reflect 
the wheat standards something of 
relative bread-making ability 


make 
genuine 
that the 
subclasses of 


purpose ot 
the bread 
into 


Since quality of gluten does not 
vary directly with kernel texture 
the differentiation resulting from a 


count of dark 
nels is of 


hard and vitreous ke) 
very doubtful value; for 
many wheats high in protein content 


and dark and hard in kernel tex 
ture prove to be of inferior bakin 
quality because of the poor quality 
of the gluten 

In the past, we have been advo 


cates of 
known 


separate 
varieties having 


subclasses for 
inherent in 


ferior gluten and hence poor bread 
making capabilities. We have never 
felt that the objection to varietal 
grading on the ground that the in 
ferior varieties are not easily iden 
tifiable was insuperable 

We are forced to agres howeve! 
that in several late years the s« 
verity of climate during the fillin 
period has so damaged the gluten 


of wheats normally of 
that there 


instances ol 


superior glu 
ten quality 
innumerable normally 
superior quality wheats giving result 
than those of the 


varieties 


have been 


poorer known in 


ferior 
Discount Plan Reviewed 

In an effort designed to 
age production of the more 


encoul 


desirable 


wheat varieties and to discourage 
plantings of wheat of inferior mill 
ing or baking qualities, the USDA 


announced a 
the 1956 
wheat 


discount of 20¢ bu. in 
support rates for 23 
designated as unde 
sirable because of milling or 
varieties 
Agricultural 
USDA after 


price 
varieties 
inferiom 

qualities. These 23 
were designated by the 
Research Service of the 


baking 


consultation with state agricultural 
experiment station personnel, agron 
omists, cereal chemists and other 
qualified technicians on state and 
federal staffs. Among the 23 unde 
sirable varieties grown in Kansa 
were Red Chief, Red Jacket, Kan 
king, Chiefkan, Stafford, Early Paw 
nee (Se'tection 33), Early Blackhull 


New Chief, Yogo and Kawvale 

As miliers, we entertained high 
hopes for the sedimentation test a 
a means of reflecting baking qual 
ity into the wheat standard Mill 
chemists and mill product-control 


laboratories have engaged in a large 
of work with the sedimenta 
tion test during the last six or seven 
years. White the 
group of technical men are not unani 
mous 


amount 
opinions of the 
yet the overwhelming majority 


believe the test 
accomplishing the pur 


pres ntly do not 
capable of 


pose of which it is designed, because 
results are disappointingly lacking 
in uniformity. For this reason we 
regretfuliy state that we are op 


the 
an agency of determination of bread 
making quality 
tandards 


posed to sedimentation test a 


within the wheat 


Smutty Wheat 
- (a) We recommend the 
ing of that portion of 
Wheat 


wheat 


amend 
the definition 
applicable to the 
which contain mut 


f Smutty 
end that 
balls or portion of balls in excess of 
a quantity equal to 7 balls in 250 
wheat shall he 


yrams of Smutty 
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Wheat. As 
th is to 
yrades 
into 
nite'y 


is obvious, the purpose ol 
remove from tho straight 
certain wheats falling 
such which are defl- 
tainted by smut. We also urge 
rigid interpretation by all in 
spectors olf the 
takable odor ol 

ib) Also we recommend a tighten 
ing of the definition of “Light Smut 
ty” wheat. Specifically that the tol 


now 
categories 


more 
phrase “an 
smut 


unmis 


erance limits be amended so that 
“Light Smutty” shall be wheat hav 
ing an unmistakable odor of smut 
or which contains a quantity in ex 


cess of 7 balls but not in excess of 
15 balls—both in 250 grams of wheat 

The purpose of this 
tion is the establishment of 
Smutty wheat as a genuine 
Smutty Wheat in 
the Continental 
smut dockage meth 
employed. If 


recommenda 
Light 
premium 
Classification of 
those areas east of 
Divide where the 


od is not some of the 


heavier smut were to be removed 
from the “Light Smutty classifica 
tion, the buyer would feel free to 


purchase “Light Smutty” by contract 


ind the grades would serve a more 

useful purpose with respect to smut 

ty wheat than is true at present 
In its Feb. 7, 1956, announcement 


the department of said 
“Additional required 
to accumulate adequate data on some 
of the 


igriculture 


time will be 


more important recommenda 
tions that have been received, Spe 
cial efforts will be made to obtain 


data on wheat as it is produced and 


as it moves in commerce including 
export channels. Such data, some 
of which are already assembled, are 


necessary in ordet 
the recommended changes, if 
ed, would affect the 
wheat. Therefore no 
ho proposed for 
during the 


to determine how 
adopt 
marketing of 
will 
public consideration 
current crop 


changes 


marketing 


season : 


In this same announcement the 


department further stated, “When 
ufficient data have been collected 
action will be taken to determine 


which of the recommended changes 
should be given further considera 
tion. The public will be given full 


opportunity to discuss such 
at public hearings 
ed that such 


change 
It is contemplat 


hearin will be ched 


uled during December, 1956, or as 
soon thereafter as plans can be de 
veloped 

If it is concluded to promulgate 
the proposal t must be published 
in the Federal Register to become 
effective not less than 90 days after 
the date of such publication. This 
90-day notice is required by the US 
Grain Standards Act 

Now in conclusion recommenda 
tions for changes in the Official 
Wheat Standards are being carefully 
reviewed by the USDA. Additional 
factual data may be required on 
some of th most important rec 
ommendations that have been made 
before further action can be con 


termp'ated 


“Vital Economic Importance” 

The fundamental policy of our 
Millers National Federation relative 
to coangs n wheat standards might 
hy ummarized follov 

nce in a free market, the basi 

price level is established imvel hy 
the purcha ind sale of contract 
for wheat mvotiated with no am 
ple available the role played by of 
ficial wheat tandard j of vital 
economic in portance 

“Tt is also our conviction that the 
offic al wheat standards in the case 
of No 1 nd No. 2 grade hould 


represent as high a level of quality 
as is practicable under current condi 
tions of production, hat 


keting 


esting 


mal 
and processing 
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NEW BLACK LIGHT 
DETECTS PINK 
WHEAT INSTANTLY 





Protect yourself against losses. BLACK 
LIGHT provides quick inspection of ship- 
mente for Pink Wheat. 


Features: Portable, lightweight unit . 
rigid construction . « dependable per- 
can be used on or off Grain 


formance , 


Viewer uses two 6-watt high intensity 
bulbs operates on l10-volt A. 
current 

j PPPs. 
roe Ee San Woew 


Write for information on battery 
operated unit.) Dept. NM 


SEEDBURO 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 W. Jackson o Chicago 6, til. 














“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 






en 


The Quaker Oats Company 


ay us hkwwealer 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


MORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Ope maith bp hosnted tp the bien oomeee 
— district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“Golden Loaf” tna'sour 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake Clty, Minn, 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











FRANK A. YOST 


(Continued fr 





tices and better profit returns for 
I hope the coming of thes« 
conditions may not be 


improved 


too lar aw 


“Then, comes a feeling of than) 
fulness to all of you for having su; 
ported me these two year to He 


man Fakler and Hermar 
all the staff members who hav: 
efficiently handled the affairs of th 
federation and made it possible { 
me, for the director 
and standing 
problems and make deci 


steen irit 


and for pec 
committees 10 tudy 


ion wit! 


minimum of time and effort. Thanl 
fulness to the many individual men 
bers who have encouraged me by 
kind words, by helpful suggestior 
and by special acts of friendship that 
have meant so much to me. Thank 
fulness to our excellent milling trade 


journals that have been so helpful 
in keeping us all informed by th 
reports of events and speeches and 
happenings and by pertinent ed 


torials on critical problems 
“T must admit that I have i fee 


ing of sadness over leaving a posi 
tion of such high honor, It is a 

derful privilege and honor to have 
served you as president. Whethet 


I deserved it or not, I have cer 


tainly been pleased to have beer 
chosen by you. There have been bur 
dens, problems and responsibiliti 

and time consuming details. I shall 


miss it all, but I expect to continue 
to be around here—I hope for a 
good many years to come 

“Now, at this closing moment, n 
feeling is one of pleasure that it 


over this of 
capable man 


my privilege to turn 


fice to such a grand 


one who has spent 42 years in flour 
milling——all of it within the ime 
company organization. Spike Ken 
nedy was still in his teens when he 
asked for a job with Washburn 
Crosby Co. in 1914, and was told he 
could have one as office boy if he 
would say nothing about his college 
education. During the year ince 
then, this man has risen to an in 
portant place within his company and 
has held many important offices in 
the Millers National Federation and 
in other organizations. And, I know 
will make us a fine and useful pre 

dent—Gerald S. Kennedy of Gen 


eral Mills, Inc 
president of the 
Federation.’ 


, Minne 
Millers 


apolis, the 32nd 
National 





WALSH-HEALEY 


(Continued 





tention that the act does not apply 
to contracts for the purchase ol 
products of the flour milling indu 


try. 

4. If a determination i: 
for the industry, to 
recommendations made by the 
try panel that there be 
imum wage determinations for each 


~~) 


to be made 
support the 
indu 


regional min 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO 
Board of Trade Bullding 





for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . , SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEAR DSTOWN 1LLIinors 








ff the seven regions recommended by 
tre panel 

5. If differing positions are taken 
in said proceedings by individual 


members of the federation, to take 
no position on any matter in con- 
troversy between such members ex- 
cept to the extent required to sup- 
port the policies stated above 
Other problems of national scope 


discussed by the federation directors 


ind on which no specific action was 
taken at this meeting were: The 
problem of flour package weights, 


the wheat loan levels and their re- 
lationship between variou milling 
irea farm legislation and relief 
flour distribution 

An increasing number of local and 


tate actions against flour packages 
have taken place in recent months, 
it vas reported by Herman Steen, 
federation vice president, who pre- 
ented a report of a special task 
committee on the flour weight prob- 
em 

There has been considerable inter- 
ference with normal flour distribution 
is a result of the government pro 
ram of relief flour distribution, the 
directors were told 

Budget levels were approved by 


the directors at approximately the 
ime levels as a year For the 
federation the 1956 budget for the 


fiscal year beginning 
it $164,000. The 
Wheat Flour 


April 1 was set 
budget for the 
Institute was set at 


$210,000 and the budget for the ex- 
port program at $55,350, an increase 
f about $5,000 

Dues levels were set on the basis 


of 1955 calendar year production at 
$.0009 for the federation, $.0014 for 


the institute and $.0003 for the ex 


port program 
Three new members were among 
those chosen for the executive com 


nittee of the federation. They are 


Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; J. A. Mactier, Nebras 
ka Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
ind John R. Murray, Quaker Oats 


Co., Chicago 
Members reelected 
Briggs, Austin-He:z 
N.C Howard W 


were M. A 
iton Co., Durham, 
Files, Pillsbury 


Mills, Ine., Minneapoli Robert V 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapoli John L 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Seattle; M. F. Mulroy, Flour Mills 
£ America, Kansas City; Henry D 
Pahl, Mennel Milling Co Toledo; 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis John J. Vanier 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina; D. H 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, and F. A. Yost, Hopkins 


ville (Ky.) Milling Co 
The new president 
is chairman of the 


G. 5S 


Kennedy 
executive group, 


with Mr. Wilson as first vice chair- 
man and Mr. Ford as second vice 
chairman. M. B. MeDonald, Inter- 


national Milling Co Minneapolis 


was reelected a member of the re- 
tirement committee, serving with A 
James Sowden, of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, and Frank 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co 


All of the corporate officers of the 


federation were reelected: Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary; 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative; Hill 
Clark, treasurer; Margueritte Gif 
ford, assistant treasurer 
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Traffic Club Holds 
Grain, Milling Event 


MINDS 


1956 


YEAPOLIS A number of 


flour milling, grain and feed indus- 
try executives were guests of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at a 
luncheon April 19 at Hotel Nicollet 
F. H. Peavey & Co. was host for the 
event and sponsored the entertain 
ment 

Head table guests included: Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills 
William M. Steinke, Russell-Miller 


Milling Co.; Leo J. Carlin, Peavey 


Elevator Frank T. Heffelfinger II, 
King Midas Feed Mills; E. G. Cher- 
bonnier, Van Dusen Harrington Co.: 
A. C. Remele, Van Dusen Harrington 
Co Ervin Timn Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine D. H. McVey, General Mills 
Ine Earl Branson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co Dean McNeal, Pills- 
bury Mills; M. W. Nelson, Atkinson 
Milling Co EK. C. Fuller, Nutrena 
Mills; A. C. Weberg, Ralston Purina 
Co.; C. A. Johnson, Land O'Lakes 
Creameri« ind F. F. Flinchbaugh, 


International Milling Co 
H J Hansen King Midas Feed 
Mills traffic manager, was master 


of-ceremonies 











WANT ADS 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY, KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Glouwr Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 





v v v 





HELP WANTED 
——EE v 


CEREAL CHEMIST NEEDED AS LABO 
rat bake Mont 1 Flour Milla Co 
I ireat | Mont 











ASSISTANT TO SE NIOR E xB hacia OF 


multi 


r BOG RESSIVE 


rmnia has 


MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 


opening for a man with pre 


ous experience calling on the mediun 
to arge whl esale bakers a ounts If 
pre ous experience and on-the-job per 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 
I t of inagé ent within 2 or 3 
ur Age mit 0 to 40 Address Ad 
149 The Northwestern Miller Box 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





EXPORT SALES 
Excellent opportunity for young man 
— knowledge Spanish preferred — 
Some traveling—Latin American mar- 
kets—Assistant to Department Head. 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 
ichita, Kansas 











MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 








COMPLE ied FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, size for export, will purchase 
pur equipment for cash and remove 

\ » single pieces pellet mills roller 

“ xers, scales, et No dealers. Di 

t sales. Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions. Addross Ad No. 1469, The 


wrthwestern Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 


Minn 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country Kan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 

America’s foremost 
To insure uniformity e To increase absorption wheat producing 
section 


To improve bakeshop performance 


INDEPENDENT 
Ow NIM 
MANAGHAD 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


, WR PHERSON. at ¢ 
¢ we 7 ZS aa 





You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour h E D WwW | N G F L Oo U R 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 





CHEYENNE —NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 


The Rodney Milling Co. GOOD BAKING! 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Kus 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


tact us now! 
“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


FLOUR -“WESTCENTRAL cooptrarive craw company 


; GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Kelly Fiour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Factuirmms InN OmaAHa, LINCOLN, Fremont aNp 200 ArriLiaTep 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


1209 Statler Bldg Country ELgvators 






































GRAIN FIRM FIRE 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—An unsea- 
onable wind and thunderstorm re- 
caused a $70,000 fire that near- 
ly destroyed the Huntington Grain 
ind Coal Co. here. Cecil Wilhelm, 
manager, stated the electricity had 
been turned off. Lightning is thought 
started the blaze. The ele- 
itor portion of the building was 
completely destroyed, 


centi 


to have 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lift 


DRAKE BAKERIES AWARD 
BROOKLYN The second grand 
(silver medal) in the 24th 
national competition of outdoor ad- 
ertising art sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago has been 
| to Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brook- 
lvn. Third grand award (bronze 
medal) was given to Ken-L-Ration 
Quaker Oats Co, 


award 


nivel 


Wivision 





ppd. 
(7 WM KEI ¥ m4) 
4 MILLING 
* COMPAKY y 


Pryye4 





Cie 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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H. H. Rogers 


¥. C, Sivori 


Fulton Bag Announces 


Four Appointments 
NEW ORLEANS 


ments to the recently 
eral office, bag division of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills have been an 
nounced by Jason M. Elsas, vice pres 
ident and division general 


Four 
created gen- 


appoint 


manage! 





“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
BHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorac Aitling & f ‘ Coa 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS D,,U.B.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGUVERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 











MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 














Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Deaton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market lor Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. | 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA ~ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








as 
J. A. Banda Ww. W. Plumb 
They include W. W. Plumb, Atlanta, 


as director of 
janda, Atlanta, 


manufacturing; J. A 
as director of export 
sales; F. C. Sivori, New Orleans, as 
director of canvas sales, and H. H 
Rogers, Atlanta, who will be in 
charge of industrial engineering 

Mr. Plumb graduated from the 
Georgia Institute of Technology with 
a degree in mechanical engineering 
He joined Fulton’s Atlanta branch 
shortly after graduation and has 
held various engineering posts with 
the company in branches throughout 
the country. Most recently he 
chief engineer before receiving his 
new appointment 


was 


and educated 
to the US 


been con- 


Mr. Banda was born 
in Mexico. After 
he joined Fulton 


coming 
and has 


nected with the company’s export 
activities ever since 

Mr. Sivori joined Fulton after com- 
pleting his education and since then 
has held various positions in the 
sales and manufacturing depart- 
ments. Prior to being named to his 
new post he was manager of the 
New Orleans canvas and pick sack 


department 

Mr. Rogers is a 
Georgia Institute of Technology with 
a degree in mechanical engineering 
He worked for a large rubber com- 
pany before becoming affiliated with 
Fulton's Atlanta plant. For the past 
1l years he has headed the com- 
pany’s industrial engineering depart- 
ment 


graduate of the 


April 24, 


Field Nutrition 


Staff of AIB Spreads 
Nutritional Story 


The work of the seven field nutri- 
tion representatives of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, was ex- 
tended widely during 1955. The an- 
nual report of the consumer service 
department of AIB, just compiled, 
reveals that the seven women made 
nearly 6,000 calls in 533 cities while 
traveling in and out of all the 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
155 times during the year 

The women not only called on edu- 
home economists, extension 
agents and hospital dietitians in their 
territories but also met with 835 bak- 
ers. In addition, they reached 13,627 
key people in education and school 
lunch circles through 272 workshops 

Not confining their activities to 
personal and group contact, they 
reached a larger audience by means 
of radio and television appearances 
Altogether, the women obtained 22 
hours of time on television stations 
and 34 hours on radio stations to tell 
the story of the nutritive value of 
bakery 

They contacted 497 dietitians; 
educators: 


1956 


cators, 


foods 
1,480 
254 extension agents; 306 
home service women; 26 medical and 
dental authorities; 125 nutritionists; 
259 press representatives; 335 public 
health officials; 377 radio and TV per- 
sonnel; 42 restaurant associations; 
510 school lunch officials and 321 per- 
sons in other categories 

The story of bakery foods, the nu- 
tritional value of these products, 
their variety and versatility in add- 
ing zest to meals and their contribu- 
tion to better living and better health, 
is the message these women are tak- 
ing throughout the land 

The seven nutritional representa- 
tives of the baking industry are: 
Dorothy Besemer; Ann Russell; Vir- 
ginia White; Mary Kuhlman; Una 
Wood; Marguerite M. Robinson; and 
Mildred Arnold. 





ITALIAN BREAD WHEAT SUPPLY HIGH 


ntinued fron 





(16.5 million bushels) of non-durum 
wheat from that country this year 
This agreement was made in 1952 
However, the Italian government has 
secured from the Argentine republic 
the right to reexport any or all of 


much under the 
early post-war 
1954-55 imports amounted to only 
512,000 metric tons compared with 
the 1947-48/1949-50 average of 1,- 
965,000 Flour imports are in- 


are now 
of the 


high levels 
years. During 


tons 


its 1955-56 imports from that source significant, most of the imports be- 
The amount reexported may be af- ing in the form of grain. The prin- 
fected, of course, by the size of the cipal sources of supply during 1954- 
1956 wheat crop 55 were Argentina, Russia and the 

Italy’s wheat and flour imports Middle East 

Italy's 1955-56 Wheat Supplies Exclading Imports 
rr sands f met 
' \ j 

ype of wheat j 1, 19 ipl r f ’ 
Durum i ‘ 
Non-durun 9 

Total Ti) 

*Excluding 19 i t nd ‘ 
fone metric ton equa 

Italian Imports of Wheat and Flour During Stated Periods 
(iM tor grain ¢ sient 

source ’ 1 1951 19 } 19 54 1954-55 
1 S 64 { 19 106.340 679 
Canad l 7 684 
Austr 4 ‘ 
Argentina 435 1 09,71 
ran ’ ) 7659 
Spats i4 1 
Khule 
ypru 19 
Hungary 
Poland 
Netherlanda O44 664 
Belgium & Luxemb« ri he R78 
rurke ’ 14 64 503 
U@8.aeRk ) 83 ao 
Rumar 11 
Iraq &70 
Syria ‘ q 9 4.19 18.433 ‘ 
Others 17 1 78 

Total ‘ 1,777.7 " 
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Industrial Designer Presents 
10-Point Package Program 


A practi 10-point | ram on 
“How to A Half-Baked Package 
Design was offered to the nation’s 
bakery industry by Walter Landor, 


internationally known San Francisco 
industrial designer, at last month's 
convention of the Folding Paper 30X 
Assn. held at San Francisco's Fair- 
mont Hotel 

Mr. Landor likened the over-all 
problem t urselves as packages 

packa ed to sell ourse!l es!” 

‘Most fu Mr. Landor told the 
meeting, “do our own designing every 
morning in front of the mirror, and 
occasionally we invite outsiae help 
from those who think they know bet- 
ter, such a jur Wives and our tailors 


But we are 


concerned with making 


i visual npression, in the lits we 

wear and the color tie we choose to 

f with the hirt even the way 

we comb our hair and tri ur mus- 

tache to add to or detract trom our 
sual appearance.’ 

With few exceptions Mir Landor 
pointed out, products today do not 
sell well without being dressed to 
make the ht kind of consumer im- 
presslor 

“If all the bakery packages in the 
country were laid end to end Mr 
Landor dec red, “they would n ike a 
great disp f package ye good, 
some bad, but regardless of display 


or array, d they actually help sell 


the product 


“The de n of the package,” Mr. 
Landor < tinued, “must do the best 
po ble iob of selling the most prod- 
uct. A reall good desis will last 
longer. will not be obsolete quickly 
and will not require chan often.” 

Half-baked package design can be 
ivoided, he erted, by eein to it 
that experts work on the design 

Poor Design Cuts Sales 
Mar kery product not only 
in this 1 ket, but throughout the 
nation al ales right this min- 
ite he warned 

*The ir oiling to Kee] nm losing 
ales all d They will be sales 
tomorrow ind the da fter, week 
in and weet it. Not bec of poor 
products or poor promotion, but be- 
cause of poor package design 

If I we i bakery manufacturer,” 
Mi Landor declared, “I would sue 
these packages for non-support. Or I 
would ch them with ving aid 
ind comfort to my competitors. Defi- 
tely Iv ild look for a s« Ape goat 
I an t talking just about brands 
whose i i slipping Mr. Landor 
aid Some of these brands have 
heen ! consistent] ill along 
I'm talk about sales they could 
iK¢ tney ire t the 
te er packa their 
r pet d pernay sales 
the are ti ther ulities 
( mpet tne ¢ dollar 
n tne f 1 store 
Whose f is it that ‘ pack- 
es are f it? Is it the manu- 
I ture fears packa design 
uld iles th t would 
iin? Or is it the box supplier—who 
know ild know that the cli- 

t package is tne weal nk in his 

erchandi chain but fraid to 
te the chent for feat tepping 

I hi ( d perhap ng the 

In the past he expl “the 
fear of ules through re-design 


difications ha id some 
Even today, haphazard 
taken without compe- 





tent, professional advice, merely for 
the sake of modernization, can be 
damaging 

“Redesign is a task that must be 
approached with caution, research 
and skill and there are skills 


available today that will take an es- 
tablished product, increase its visual 
appeal without destroying its familiar 
identity 

“The reward for doing it right can 
be golden. When properly handled, 
design can do more than just increase 
It can give the product a last- 
ing shelf identity, an identity that 
will remain and endure in the shop- 


sales 


pers mind through long periods of 
time, and build prestige and brand 
loyalty along with it.” 


Mr. Landor offered the 
10 points as a guide in 
bukery product packaging 


following 
evaluating 


@ Does the product stop the eye 
first, ahead of all competitive prod 
ucts on the shelf? 

@ Does it convey the feeling of 


before 
brand 


contains 
enough to read 


the product it 
you are near 
and commodity? 

@ Does it 
purchase appeal 
you into buying 
hadn't planned on it? 

@ Does it inspire confidence? 
it look like a sound reasonable firm 
is behind it and does it look like the 
best quality in its price class? 

@ Are the brand and _ product 
names styled for instant recognition 
without cancelling each other out in 
their bid for the shopper's eye? 

@ Does it have a 
merchandising extra in design or 
words that make the housewife feel 
you really have her interest at heart? 

@ Compared with competitive prod- 


even 


have the 
the 
even 


most impulse 
kind that lures 
though you 


Does 


plus feature—a 


ucts, is its container easy 


to store, to open, to use? 


to handle, 


@ Does the package's personality 


carry well in visual advertising, even 
in small black and white ads; and 
when several are stacked togethe 


do they add up to a strong mass dis 
play 

@ Is it 
does its 
period of 


around 
well” over a 


have 
“wear 


nice to 
design 
time? 

@ And, finally, is its design person- 
ality strong enough to make people 
remember it and reach for it next 
time they are in the store? 

Package design that actually moves 
the product off the shelf, Mr. Landot 
concluded, takes the combined efforts 
of a team of specialists with top tal- 
ent and an expenditure of anywhere 
from 200 to 500 man-hours of 
centrated endeavor 


con 


QneEA S THE STAFF 


JOINS BAKERS PROGRAM 


CHICAGO.-Leo T. Batt has 
the public relations staff of the Bak 
ers of America Program, promotional 
division of the American Bakers Assn 

Mr. Batt 


joined 


has 


been in the news 
paper and publicity business since 
1934. He served with the City News 
sureau, Chicago, was a general as 
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signment and police reporter for the 
Chicago Sun-Times and was on the 
Associated Press staff in Newark, 
N.J 

He acted as a combat correspond 
ent with the U.S. Marine Corps dur 
ing World War II, doing publicity 
work in southern Illinois after the 
war until 1951 when he moved to 
the Los Angeles Mirror. He left the 
Mirror to ABA 


Mr. Batt replaces Robert Zimmer 


join 


head the public relations department 
Holden, 
in Chicago 


of Calkins & 
agency 


advertising 





COTTONS + BURLAPS © MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 
Kenses City + Buffete + New York 





CHICAGO, ILL ST 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK.N. Y¥ 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














ISLAND ELEVATOR 














6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale ss 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 


° * 
/ els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
will solve your package weight problem sad warahin nthe coe ing wn scarf Morr 
This scale is designed for production FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLE, U.S.A. 


pte of bags or a ta OLIFF H. MORRIS & O neittiatiomntemnta er Street, New Yor« Orry 
y construction minimizes ifting. 

Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
6 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
16,”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 Ibs. 
Other Exact Weight Scales avail- DIXIE LILY 
able 


in any desired capacity, 

















including table and roller plat- Plain and Self-Rising ’ 

form models for production line A Flour Without Equal CARGI LL CiGill) 

checkweighing, daputuce Milly, 
Sales and Service Coast to Coast Te BUHLER CREATIVE PROCESSORS 


OF FARM PROD Ss 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. ver 


Oo @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
MaKG GUG} @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Better quality control = l 3 
Better cost control C a a 
"ROCK RIVER” **REODGETIS” RYE soe. ane: 



































959 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
In Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin | 
DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Founded 1 85a 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 120" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF e ( 
e WHEAT and RYE 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 








of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


Exceptional Bakery Flours sia heke it 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. r 
ees, Rane Flour mills of America, Iu. 


‘apacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
. KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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“Can you help me,” petitioned the 
sleek customer, “‘select a gift for a 
wealthy old aunt who is awfully weak 
and can hardly walk.” 

The astute clerk considered, then 
suggested ‘How about some floor 
wax? 

¢¢ ¢ 

A psychologist visiting a kinder- 

garten class sought to test tHe kid- 


lies on the keenness of their powers 


observation. “How many ears has 
i cat? rn asked ‘Two! the 
youngster! houted 

And how many eyes?” ‘“I'wo!” 

How many feet?” “Four! 

By this time little Betty was get- 
ting tired of what her more sophisti- 


cated mind regarded as uselk ques- 
tioning Oo when the visitor next 
asked How many tails ha a cat?” 
she piped up Dood Dod! Ain't you 
ne Vel eed tat?” 
¢* ¢ ¢ 

An irate chief engineer was in- 

specting a stretch of newly-built road, 


accompanied Dy the foreman in 





charge of the gang 
He pointed out to the bewildered 
foreman that the shoulder beds were 
off, that the curves were banked 
wrong, that the foundation was not 
o 
t 
* 


a 
“4, 
es, 


I Ae ae aT 

Answer NS “~* % 
Cake , 

> Ca ° 


LONGER LIFE—Longer shelf life for 
General Mills’ “Answer Cake” is 
claimed for the protective pouch made 
and gravure-printed by the Shellmar- 
Betner flexible packing division of 
Continental Can Co. The decorative 
pouch is made of a layer of gravure- 
printed paper laminated to foil, for 
moisture flavor protection, and 
an extruded layer of odorless poly- 
ethylene for added protection and 
heatsealability. The Answer Cake 
pouches come in two colors (black 
and another color), with colors being 
varied for the four flavor combina- 
tions. The cake, in a single package, 
contains cake mix, frosting mix and 
an aluminum foil baking pan. The 
product, distributed nationally, pro- 
vides a frosted small-size 
cake especially designed for small 
families, snack time and entertaining. 


and 


complete, 
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right, that the leveling was far from 
perfect. 

Finally, after the avalanche of crit- 
icism, the old foreman spat on the 
ground, gave his superior a bland 
look and asked: “Well, how is it for 


length?” 
¢?¢¢ 
After all else has failed 
people will stoop to deceit 


try it first 
¢?¢?¢ 
Fight-year-old Carol was delighted 
when presented with an authentic 
Eskimo doll. But when her mother 
suggested that she take it to school 


not many 
Most will 


and let her classmates and teacher 
see it, she exclaimed, “Oh, no! If I 
do that, my teacher will say it’s my 
interest, and she'll want me to read 
a lot of books about it.” 


¢*?¢? 

“I'm a bit worried about my wife,” 
man told his friend. “She was talk- 
ing in her sleep and saying, ‘No 
Frank; no; Frank!” 

“Well, what are your 
about?" demanded the friend 
said ‘No,’ didn't she?” 

¢*?¢?f 

A first-grader came 
school one day and 


worried 
“She 


home from 
announced ex- 


33 


citedly, ‘They've got a magic record 
player at our school!”’ 


“A magic record player?” asked 
his mother, puzzled 
“Yes,” explained the boy. “You 


don't have to plug it into electricity 
You don't even need electricity to 
make it play. All you do is wind up 


a crank!" 
*?¢-¢ 

The busy executive asked his sec- 
retary where his pencil was 

“It's behind your ear" she replied 

“Come, come!" snapped the busy 
executive, “I'm a busy man. Which 
ear?” 











M, 


MULTIWALLS 


“W 





there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 


for Burlap and Cotton Bags 









Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Soles Offices: 309 W. Jockson Bivd., Chicage 6, It. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Notion-wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Metablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Addrens: H. A’ bert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amaterdam 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 

KONGENSOT 16 O80, NORWAY 

lteference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address; ‘‘Covewtny," London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Ketablished 10148 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA ~ FREED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormei,” Oslo 














Onble Address: ‘Doarsacn,'’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
VLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Asen.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 6-10—Association 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statier - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-146—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main 8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 


of Opera- 





Algemeene Handel-.en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


cia 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Katablished 18556 


a] . 7. 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Ketablished 18671 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Hank, New York 
Midland Hank, Ltd., London 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Hatablished 1883 
rLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 O8LO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Db. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FYRBDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25-26 Billiter Bt, LONDON, B. OC. 8 


Cable Address: "Graintatic,” London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 10-14—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists; Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis; exec. sec., Charles 8. Law- 
rence, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
%, Ul. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalleop, 418 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; ‘sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Mad, 

June 18 — Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn.; King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 
Sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King 
Street E., Toronto. 

June 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Wentworth-by- 
the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H.; Sec., 
Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Blidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 





J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mille and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
S3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 




















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, ith Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








I Silane tines & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILQOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 





@a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWNL 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 





Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 
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OPERATING MILLING 


BURRKU 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


MILLER 





Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions but 


if his facili 


ities are limited he may not be able to serve 


you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 
accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand |-7070. 





* MILLS. Incorporated 


ADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice res. & x. c. wan. 








CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 





Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














Cente 110101 rourine mits co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE Milt ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S "MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





and Feed Mills | hoe Complete Grain 








Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@ ENID 
FORT WORTH © AMARILLO 
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GRAIN SERVICE 







TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


rrom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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Gueyoire INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 

















«. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Ln 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Ghop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








. . Ld 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
COUN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. ...... 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .... : 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. ; 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
tM cedeseceresosaees 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartlet? & Co. ........ 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. ; 
Beardstown Millis Co. .. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blake, J. M. wn cece 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuls ..... 
Brey & Sharpless .... , 
Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ... 
Burke, &. J., & Co.... 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated ... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ... 
Chase Bag Co. wetnesene 
Chatfield %, Woods Sack Co. 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 
Coleman, re 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. ... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew ... 
Desendorf, Inc. ....... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. . 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills . 
Eckhart Milling Co. 
Edgewater Guif Hotel 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 

Exact Weight Scale ‘Co. 


Fant Milling Co. ' 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
Farquhar Bros. .. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. er 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 

Fisher Flouring Millis Co. 

Fiorelius & Ulisteen a/s .. 

Flour Millis of America .. 

Fiynn, John M., Co. ... 

Fode, Troels .... aie 
Fort Garry Fiour Mills Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M. .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. . 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Lid. . 
Globe Miiling Co. ....... 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Lid. . 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green's Milling Co. 


Grippeling & Verkiey .. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...... 
Harris, Upham & Co. cad 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. , 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ... 
inter-Continental Grain Co 
international Milling Co 
Interstate Grain Corp. .. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. . 
Jennison, W. J., Co. .....+.- 
Jewell, L. R., & Son .... 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. .. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ........ - 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
CEP, GEE crcccceccvocesoccs 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. .......... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. $., & Sons . 
King Midas Fiour Mills 
King Milling Co. ........ 
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Ask for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


























endability 








DYOX 
Jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz’”’ “Novadeloz”’ and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





They Took the Millstone, Too 


**By the mid years of the nineteenth century flour milling had 
become a profitable business and there were plants sprinkled about 
the bay at Yerba Buena (San Francisco). In 1848 a famous Swiss 
adventurer, John Augustus Sutter, the enormously wealthy propri- 
etor of an estate in the Sacramento Valley, ordered construction of 
a gristmill on his land. But before it could be finished gold had 
been discovered nearby. The forty-niners quite literally rushed 
in carrying and destroying all before them. Among other things 
that they stole were all the parts of the mill equipment. 
As Sutter commented ruefully: ‘‘There is a saying that men will 
steal everything but a milestone and a millstone. But they stole 


my millstones.’’ * 


For more about milling in the Old West and across America, 


read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Millis 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota 





